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10% increase in gain - more uniform lambs - 
Shown in combined creep and feed lot trial 


Does it pay to feed AUREOMYCIN® to 
lambs from start to market? Many 
experimental trials have shown that 
it does. A recent trial, conducted in 
Idaho and involving both creep feed- 
ing and feed lot feeding, provides 
still more evidence of extra returns. 

494 twin lambs that had been 
started on a commercial creep feed 
prior to the feeding test were di- 
vided into two equal groups. 

Each group received a pelleted 
feed containing wheat, oats, barley, 
minerals and molasses. Hay was fed 
separately. 

One group of lambs received no 


antibiotic. The other group received 
30 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound of pelleted feed until wean- 
ing. The antibiotic-fed group showed 
a 12% increase in daily gains dur- 
ing this period. 

After weaning, the antibiotic-fed 
group received 20 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of feed until 
they were marketed — and showed a 
6% increase in gain during this 
period over the lambs not fed 
AUREOMYCIN. 

At market, the group of lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN were more uniform 
and totalled 1200 pounds more than 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 


the control group. Buyers stated 
they found a decided quality differ- 
ence in favor of the lambs receiving 
AUREOMYCIN. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for creep feeds and feed 
lot rations containing AUREOMYCIN. 
Get extra returns from your lambs! 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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FEDERAL LAMB GRADING: 


On May 25, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced it 
would give consideration to the 
suspension of Federal grading of 
lamb and mutton. The decision 
came following a conference on 
Federal lamb grading conducted 
at Washington, D. C., April 17. 
The conference grew out of a re=- 
quest for suspension of grading 
by the National Wool Growers 
Association. This important USDA 
decision as well as other hap- 
penings in the Nation's Capital 
is presented by Executive Secre- 
tary Edwin E. Marsh in his "Wash- 
ington News Roundup" on page 7. 


LAMB MARKETING HELP: 


The problem of increasing 
profits by striking a "suitable 
bargain" with buyers at lamb 
marketing time has always been 
an important and complex prob- 
lem for sheepmen. One factor 
which has always been difficult 
to figure is shrinkage. When 
shrinkage is determined, it can 
mean a considerable profit or 
loss to a stockman. To help 
sheepmen realize a better price 
and more profit on their lambs, 
Dr. N. K. Roberts, Associate 














“Oscar’s mutton stew is simply marvelous!” 


June, 1959 


Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Utah State University, 
presents facts and information 
which will help them to figure 
the relationship of price and 
shrinkage. Dr. Robert's report 
is found on page 18. 


ASPC PROGRAM: 


How do you feel about the current 
promotion programs on lamb and 
wool being conducted by the 


American Sheep ‘Producers Coun- 
cil? Do you think they are paying 
off for both you individually 
and the industry as a whole? 
These are questions sheepmen 
are asking themselves in light 
of the forthcoming USDA referen- 
dum concerning lamb and wool 
promotion programs. G. Norman 
Winder, immediate past presi- 
dent of the ASPC, tells you "What 
the ASPC Program Does For You," 
on page 11 of this month's issue. 
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San Antonio Skyline 


Don't Delay — Make Reservations Now 


Fill Out This Blank And Mail To: 


Reservation Office 
The Gunter Hotel 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in San Antonio, Texas, January 25 to 27, 1960: 


Single . Double __ 


Arrival: January _____, 1960 ____ 


Departure: January _ 


Name 


, 1960 


Twin Suite 
A.M. 


A.M. 


Street City State 
300 rooms available at the Gunter Hotel (convention headquarters). Overflow 
will be housed at St. Anthony Hotel, one block from convention headquarters. 


RATES: Single occupancy—$6.00 to $10.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$8.00 to $12.00 
Double (Twin Bed)—$9.00 to $15.00 
2 room suite—$20.00 and $25.00 (parlor and 1: bedroom) 
3 room suite—$30.00 and $35.00 (parlor and 2 bedrooms) 
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THE COVER: 


A scene typical of many on western ranges throughout spring and summer 


months is pictured on our cover for June. 


Anyone familiar with the sheep 


industry will immediately recognize a sheep herder preparing a meal of fried 
potatoes and mutton chops over an open fire at his camp. With the picture on 
our cover, the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER gives recognition to those who 
are willing to forego many present-day luxuries to handle the important job 


of tending the flocks. 
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HE best time to kill sheep ticks is 

just after shearing, according to 

R. E. Pfadt, University of Wyoming 

entomologist. 

Wool growers may effectively control 
ticks by dipping, spraying, or dusting, 
the researcher says. Of the three 
methods, dusting is best because it is 
fast, economical and effective, he adds. 

One dusting just after shearing with 
114 percent dieldrin diluted with pyro- 
phyllite will completely eradicate an 
infestation of ticks. A power duster 
at the end of a narrow chute is the 
easiest way to apply the insecticide, 
according to Mr. Pfadt. 

For complete control, easy treatment 
and safety, the following rules are rec- 
ommended: 

1. Run sheep with the wind and keep 
them moving through the chute. 

2. Treat all sheep—ewes, lambs and 
bucks—keeping all untreated sheep 
out of the flock. 

Keep chutes in the open, away from 

buildings, so the wind will blow ex- 

cess dust away from the operators 
and the sheep in the chute. 


664 7ACCINATION of animals to pre- 
vent diseases often pays bigger 
dividends to livestock owners than 
treatment of sick animals,” according 
to Dr. H. G. Wixom, Chief of the Bureau 
of Livestock Disease Control, California 
Deparment of Agriculture. 
“Te loss of one animal may be 
equ valent to the price paid for suf- 
fici nt vaccine to protect an entire herd 
for a full year. This is economical in- 
surance against such diseases as 
anthrax, bluetongue and equine en- 
cephalomyelitis,” Dr. Wixom adds. 

Education of livestock owners to this 
method of livestock disease control has 
progressed rapidly. Many owners now 
realize the merits of preventive med- 
icine, he added. 

Dr. Wixom advises livestock owners 
to contact practicing veterinarians to 
arrange for animal vaccinations. 

A new injectionable product, which the 


manufacturer claims can prevent 
the costly effects of molybdenum poi- 
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soning and copper deficiency in sheep 
and cattle, has been released for com- 
mercial use by Cutter Laboratories 
following approval by the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Tradenamed Cumol, the new product 
increased gains in treated cattle by as 
much as a half-pound per head daily 
over contro] groups at the cost of about 
35 cents per animal. 


OTATO chips, pretzels, raisin pulp 
and lima bean straw would not ordi- 

narily be considered good livestock 
feed. However, they comprise the fare 
served daily at the feedlots of the Bar- 
V Ranch and Pellet Mill in southern 
Utah’s Escalante Valley. 

The Mill was put in operation early 
in 1958, and more than half of its busi- 
ness stems from the demand for custom 
pelleting from local cattle, sheep and 
hog producers. 

The Bar-V has developed special ra- 
tions in pellet form for cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs. It also has experi- 
mented with a few unusual combina- 
tions of its own: 


Raisin pulp, for example, makes a 
good substitute for hard-to-get beet 
pulp; lima bean straw is an excellent 
filler when combined with alfalfa; ham- 
mered alfalfa seeds add “just the right 
amdunt of protein” to pellets; and pota- 
to chips and pretzels, added to alfalfa 
pellets, will increase pellet fat content. 

The management of the Mill plans 
to continue experimenting with and 
developing new special livestock ra- 
tions. 

HERE has been an increasing inter- 

est in the use of injectionable iron 
compounds for the prevention of treat- 
ment of iron-deficiency enemia_ in 
animals. 

Although some such preparations 
have been shown to be safe, they are 
regarded as new drugs within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Food,.Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Accordingly, effective 
new-drug application is required prior 
to the marketing of such preparations. 

In addition to the need for demon- 
strating the safety of such articles, the 
Food and Drug Administration is con- 
cerned that labeling of such prepara- 
tions not only recommends appropriate 
dosages, but also declares the amount, 
in milligrams, of available iron per 
milliliter of the specific production. 
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Automatic outfit saves time S * 
money. Set for doses from 2 @ 
to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 
azine drenches. One shot 
treatment for sheep, cattle. ‘Ah 
AT DEALERS or $29.50 (plus $1 postage) from: 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 

Complete catalog on request 
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Canadians ponder lamb 
import problems 


The Canadian Wool Grower, in an 
editorial in its spring issue, urged 
sheepmen and the Canadian Govern- 
ment to act immediately to “stabilize 
lamb prices and control imports of 
frozen lamb” before damage to the 
Canadian sheep industry becomes “ir- 
reparable.” 

Canadian sheepmen are experiencing 
similar problems to those confronting 
their U. S. counterparts—consistently 
increasing lamb importations and low- 
ering prices for their own lamb crops. 

The editorial further urged adoption 
of an importation policy contained in a 
resolution adopted at the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders Association’s annual 
meeting at Calgary in late January, and 
submitted to the Canadian Government 
urging “that all importations of frozen 
lamb be adjusted to a quota basis. The 
quota to apply during the five-month 
period—April 1 to September 1— and 
not over 2 million pounds per month, 
and that no importations be allowed 
during the remaining seven-month 
period.” 

U. S. sheepmen will watch with in- 
terest action taken by their neighbors 
to the north regarding lamb importa- 
tions. 


MT. HAGGIN 


For Over 50 Years 
Producers of Great Sheep! 











Mrs. H. E. Furgeson, wife of Mt. Haggin’s manager, 
poses with a Mt. Haggin Targhee ram, whose fleece 
won the Grand Champion award at the 1958 National 
Wool Show. Clearly visible in the background are the 
numerous blue ribbons and trophies won by Mt. Hag- 
gin Livestock Co. during the 1958-59 wool-showing 
season. Needless-to-say, Mt. Haggin produces only 
the best quality. 


vy HAMPSHIRES x 
TARGHEES + COLUMBIAS 


See our consignments at all leading sales. 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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New U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station chief appointed 


Dr. Robert L. Blackwell, professor of 
animal husbandry at New Mexico A&M 
College, has been named director of the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory at 
Dubois, Idaho. He succeeds Julius E. 
Norby, who retired in April. 

Dr. Blackwell was associated with 
the New Mexico school for a number of 
years. He worked primarily on animal 
breeding research. He holds a BS 
degree from New Mexico A&M, an M.S. 
degree from Oregon State College and 
a doctor’s degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Much of the research at the Dubois 
station is in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Barrett gets USDA post 


Frank A. Barrett, former United 
States Senator from Wyoming and a 
long time friend of the sheep industry, 
was sworn in as General Counsel for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
May 13. He succeeded Robert L. Far- 
rington who recently accepted a post 
with the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 

Besides having served in the U. S. 
Senate, Mr. Barrett has also been Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming and a member of the 
U. S. House of Representatives from 
Wyoming. 
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Nelson (Clarke 


RD 3, Elverson, Pa. 


Forest Service announces 
brush spraying projects 


Spray projects on 29,520 acres of 
brush covered range in Nevada, Utah, 
southern Idaho and western Wyoming 
have been announced for the 1959 sea- 
son by Floyd Iverson, Regional Forester 
for the Intermountain Region of the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

In spraying, low value brush and 
weeds are killed, thereby making mois- 
ture and soil nutrients previously used 
by them available to desirable forage 
plants. Results of spraying are ex- 
pected to increase forage production on 
sprayed areas by 200 to 400 percent. 

Most of the work will be done from 
the air, although smaller areas may be 
sprayed by ground rigs. Costs are ex- 
pected to average $2.25 to $3.50 per 
acre. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Iverson 
that in order “to realize full benefits 
from reduced plant competition, treated 
range plants should be protected from 
grazing for two or three growing sea- 
sons.” 


Tariff League reshapes 
policies, adopts new name 


One of the Nation’s oldest producer 
organizations, the American Tariff 
League, has voted to reshape its poli- 
cies, activities and administration and 
to adopt a new name, “Trade Relations 
Council of the United States (TRC).” 

Reorganization of the 74-year-old 
organization was announced at a news 
conference late in May by the TRC 
board of managers. The reorganization 
becomes effective July 1. 

The TRC will occupy the offices of 
the League at 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 

Over the years, the League has been 
a vigorous proponent of Federal legis- 
lation to curb unfair foreign trade 
practices and safeguard American in- 
dustry, labor and agriculture from 
injury due to unreasonable import com- 
petition. The League has been sharply 
critical of U. S. participation in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 


Miss Wool ‘becomes’ a Texan 


Miss Wool of 1959, Beverley Bentley 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, was made 
an honorary Texan recently by Texas 
Governor, Price Daniel. The “citizen- 
ship” presentation was made to Miss 
Bentley when she was in Austin to visit 
the Texas Legislature. 

During her Texas trip, Miss Wool 
also stopped to visit in San Angelo, 
where she received her title last 
August. 
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“National Farm Safety Week’ 
proclaimed by Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower has proclaimed 
the week beginning July 19 as National 
Farm Safety Week and requests all per- 
sons and organizations interested in the 
welfare of farm people to support and 
participate in its observances. 

The theme for the 1959 observance 
is “Safety Makes Sense.” The theme 
is proved by the record of accidental 
deaths among farm people, which has 
been reduced almost 40 percent between 
the years 1947 and 1957. 

Farm families are urged to check 
their property, buildings and machin- 
ery in order to eliminate possible injury 
or death hazards. 


Sheep coat bulletin released 


A new University of Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station bulletin, 
discussing the relative merits of differ- 
ent fabrics for blanketing sheep on 
Wyoming ranges and pastures, has been 
released for distribution. 

The bulletin, written by J. W. Oxley 
and R. H. Burns of the University of 
Wyoming wool department, contains 
information on “coating effects on the 
shorn and unshorn ewe, weight gain 
of lambs born to coated and uncoated 
ewes, coating and wool production, 
costs of sheep coats,” and the pros and 
cons of each fabric used in University 
of Wyoming tests. 

Illustrations in the bulletin include 
a pattern with measurements for coats 
to fit large, medium and small sheep. 
The booklet also gives a new method 
of fastening coats around necks and 
legs of sheep which reduces chaffing—a 
major problem with earlier coat designs 
tested at the University. 

Copies of the bulletin, No. 361—“Use- 
fulness of New Sheep Coat Materials” 
may be obtained through county agri- 
cultural agents in Wyoming and the 
Department of Agricultural Informa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


P & S violation hearing postponed 


The hearing on Packers and Stock 
Yards Docket 2414, which alleges un- 
fair merchandising practices by Swift 
and Company’s Gem State Packing 
Company plant at Boise, Idaho, has 
been postponed to September 14. 

Swift and Company, requested post- 
ponement of the hearing, which origi- 
nally had been scheduled for May 25. 
The September 14 date was selected to 
fit the itinerary of USDA Chief Exam- 
iner Osmond Hyde who will hear the 
case. 
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Textile Union asks embargo 


The Textile Workers’ Union has de- 
manded a U. S. embargo against wool 
fabric imports from certain sections of 
Italy, because of substandard labor 
conditions. 

The embargo demand was aimed di- 
rectly at textiles produced in Prato, 
Italy, a town just north of Florence. 
The U. S. Textile Workers’ Union based 
their embargo demand upon the claim 
that the Italian textiles in question are 
produced by “underpaid manpower” 
and “child labor.” 


Total livestock sold through 
markets climb in 1958 


The Nation’s livestock markets han- 
dled a combined total of more than 108 
million head of livestock during 1958, 
according to salable receipt totals com- 
piled by the Livestock Market Founda- 
tion. 

The 1958 total was 2.5 percent higher 
than the 106 million head sok by all 
American livestock markets during 
1957. It included 12,704,059 sheep and 
lambs; 39,122,828 cattle; 17,555,533 
calves; and 39,599,861 hogs. 
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Pink Eye in Cattle and Sheep. Stockmen en “tase! 
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Proven formula assures quick relief and protec- 
tion. Safe to use. 














METERED VALVE MEASURES TREATMENT. Each 
press of nozzle releases measured dose. Al- 
ways ready for instant use. Won't break or 
spill. Pocket size. 
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AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. ® 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Livestock SPRAYS and DIPS 





Live Stock and Meat Board 


sets meeting June 18-19 


The 36th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board will 
be held at the Morrison Hotel at Chi- 
cago, June 18 and 19. 

Representatives of every segment of 
the United States livestock and meat 
industry will be on hand for the gather- 
ing. Highlighted at the meeting will 
be demonstrations and reports on the 
NLS&MB multi-pronged program of 
meat research, promotion, education 
and information. Theme of this year’s 
meeting is “Create New Outlets for 


Meat.” 
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Nicely balanced hook of genuine 
tool stee!. Handle of selected hardwood. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. #102 is 11”, 12 
oz., $1.55; #103 is 13”, 14 oz., $1.75. SEE 
YOUR DEALER or send check and postage 45¢ 

each to: ‘ 

ALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY COMPANY 
Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 

Compiete catalog on request 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are 
excellent for cross 
breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excel- 
lent carcass. 








For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 





“Always 100%, Virgin Wool” 


Chudlten 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











New ‘Sheep Book’ published 


Recently off the press and available 
to sheepmen is The Sheep Book. The 
new book, an illustrated, 295-page pub- 
lication printed by John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., of New York, is written by 
John McKinney, editor of “The Live- 
stock Book” and associate editor of 
“The Progressive Farmer.” 

Based on extensive research and nu- 
merous contributions of sheepmen 
throughout the country, this book is 
effectively illustrated and should be 
of considerable use to the student of or 
beginner in the sheep industry. The 
established sheepman may also find this 
book of value, since it contains up-to- 
date information on such subjects as 
antibiotics, hormones, new _ sheep 
breeds, market demands, and a number 
of other rules of thumb which could 
be useful on either the farm or range. 

The author also explains in detail 
how to train a working sheep dog. Pho- 
tographs are used showing Border Col- 
lies in action. They portray, step by 
step, proper training methods. 

The book is available to sheepmen 
through the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER at $4.96. 


USDA amends meat 
importation standards 


Regulations governing importation of 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease occurs were amended 
May 11 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The amendments were made “to pro- 
vide additional safeguarding against 
accidental introduction of the disease 
into the United States.” Although not 
a human malady, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is regarded as the most damaging 
of all livestock diseases and may be 
transmitted to animals by humans. 
North America is currently one of the 
few areas of the world free of this 
plague. 

The action requires the drying of 
cured meats not canned prior to entry 
into the United States. The law went 
into effect midnight May 15. 


Contract herder insurance 


premiums due 


The Range Association cautions em- 
ployers of contract sheep herders that 
payment of insurance premiums cover- 
ing contract herders during the fiscal 
year 1959-60 must be paid promptly. 

The Association explains employers 
must pay workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and sheep herders, themselves, 
must pay off-the-job insurance. 


National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. releases annual booklet 


The 1959 edition of “Feeding Prac- 
tices” published by the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association has been 
released for circulation to the public. 

The booklet covers the striking prog- 
ress made in various segments of the 
livestock industry through the use of 
proper feeding practices. It also points 
out the possibilities of future industry 
progress throughout practical applica- 
tion of feeding knowledge yet to be 
discovered. 

The booklet further gives specific 
feeding recommendations and stand- 
ards for each class of livestock and 
poultry. NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
readers may obtain free copies from 
cotton oil mills or directly from the 
Research and Educational Division, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, 618 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


Pacific International dates set 


Management of the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition recently 
announced the show would be held this 
year as a major event of Oregon’s cen- 
tennial celebration. Dates for the show 
have been set for October 17 through 24 
in North Portland. 

Walter Holt, veteran general manager 
of the Exposition, announced show pre- 
miums would exceed $75,000. He also 
stated that along with usual exhibits, a 
rodeo would be held and both the Pa- 
cific International Wool Show and the 
Pacific International Horse Siow would 
be revived for the 1959 Exposition. 


Additional information, premium 
lists and entry blanks may be secured 
by writing to Walter A. Holt, secretary, 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, North Portland, Oregon. 


Two famous stock events merge 


Officials of the International Live- 
stock Exposition and the International 
Dairy Show announced recently the two 
world-famous events would be merged 
during 1959. 

The two shows—each considered to 
be among the foremost of its field, will 
again be staged in Chicago and are 
being billed as “the largest farm ani- 
mal show of all time.” The event will 
be staged at the International Amphi- 
theater from November 23 to Decem- 
ber 5. 

Officials announced more than $130,- 
000 will be offered in cash prizes. The 
Exposition will include competition for 
31 different breeds of sheep, cattle and 
swine. 
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USDA Considers Federal Lamb Grading 


Suspension; Requests Further Information 


By EDWIN E. MARSH 
NWGA Executive Secretary 


A number of business matters and 
“4% legislative and legal developments 
in Washington during the month were 
of major importance to the Nation’s 
sheepmen. 

Of primary importance are develop- 
ments on Federal lamb grading, a long 
range conservation program planned by 
the Forest Service, additional hearings 
on the Wilderness Bill, and legislation 
placing limitations upon Government 
support payments. 

A run down of current happenings 
on Capitol Hill follows. 


Lamb Grading 


ONSIDERATION is being given to 

suspension of Federal grading of 
lamb and mutton carcasses on August 
1, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced May 25. 

The Department stated this action 
was proposed initially by the National 
Wool Growers Association. Subse- 
quently, opinions were sought by the 
USDA from other industry groups rep- 
resenting producers, feeders, packers, 
wholesalers and retailers at a confer- 
ence in Washington April 17. 

Many feeder and packer groups have 
supported NWGA belief that Federal 
grading is a detriment to merchandis- 
ing lamb. Some others, however, have 
urged continuance of the service. In 
issuing the statement, the Department 
emphasized additional factual informa- 
tion concerning the matter is invited. 

Notice that the Department is consid- 
ering suspension of Federal lamb and 
mt! iton grading on August 1 appeared 
ir the Federal Register of May 28. 

All interested persons should submit 
written statements, data and comments 
to the Director, Livestock Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., before June 22, 
1959. 


Forest Service Program 


EARINGS conducted by the Forestry 
Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee on a long range 
conservation and development program 
for the National Forest were held May 
14 and 15. 
Testimony on behalf of the National 
Wool Growers Association was pre- 
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sented at the hearing by Executive 
Secretary Edwin E. Marsh. 

The Forest Service program under 
discussion includes an extensive plan 
for range improvement, including fenc- 
ing, water development and reseeding 
of grazing lands. 

In presenting NWGA views, Secre- 
tary Marsh urged full use of the two 
cents per aum currently designated by 
the Government for range improvement. 
He also suggested greater incentive for 
the use of private funds in range im- 
provement through passage of legisla- 
tion proposed by stockmen several years 
ago. This legislation would give some 
stability of tenure and some compensa- 
tion for range improvements when 
grazing permits are cancelled. 

A stepped up research program, both 
in regard to finding markets for low 
grade timber thinned out to increase 
water production and to conducting 
more research to control present range 
damage by pocket gophers, was further 
recommended by the NWGA. 

Government Support Payments 

HE Senate, on May 22, voted a $35,- 

000 ceiling on total price supports 
through loans or purchases to any 
individual farm or ranch, beginning 
with 1960 crops. The limitation was 
an amendment to the wheat price sup- 
port bill. Earlier, on May 20, the House 
had passed a $50,000 ceiling as an 
amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill. 

Final outcome of the amendment is 
unpredictable. The wheat bill, to which 
the ceiling amendment was attached, is 
reported facing tough sledding in the 
House, as well as possible Presidential 
veto. 

Official sources indicate the amend- 
ment, even if passed, would not apply 
to payments under the Wool Act, since 
legal interpretation of the Department 
of Agriculture makes the amendment 
applicable only to payments under agri- 
cultural loan or purchase programs. 

However, if the USDA interpreted 
the measure as being applicable to wool 
payments, some 18 payments would be 
affected on the basis of payments made 
for the 1956 marketing year. Under a 
larger incentive payment, or in cases 
where payments are made on two clips 
in one year, the number of growers 
affected by the limitation would be 
higher. 





Wilderness Bill 


N addition to four hearings on the 
wilderness bill in the West last fall 
and two additional hearings in the West 
this spring, there will probably be an- 
other hearing on the controversial 
measure in Washington within the next 
month. This hearing may be limited to 
witnesses from Government depart- 
ments. 

Present indications show there is a 
good chance the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee will act on 
the bill following this hearing. Reliable 
Washington sources indicate the meas- 
ure has a 50-50 chance of being reported 
out favorably by the Committee. 

Reports further indicate current mail 
being received by the Committee gener- 
ally endorses passage of the measure. 
Receipt of letters in opposition to the 
bill have tapered off considerably. 


Self-Employment Retirement Bill 


HE Senate Finance Committee has 

not, as yet, taken action on the 
Keogh-Simpson bill, which was over- 
whelmingly passed by the House during 
March. 

During mid-May, however, ' Senator 
Smathers of Florida introduced S-1979, 
which, with one exception, is identical 
to the Keogh-Simpson bill. 

The House measure would enable 
self-employed persons to annually set 
aside, tax-free, $2,500 or 10 percent of 
self-employment income, which ever is 
less, as a retirement fund. The only 
difference in the new Senate measure 
is that the legislation would not become 
effective until 1961. 

The purpose of the change is reported 
to be designed to meet opposition to the 
pending proposal which was based pri- 
marily on revenue loss. The Treasury 
Department and a number of Senators 
were opposed to the measure because 
of the loss of tax revenue which it 
would entail. 


Tax Averaging Legislation 
EPRESENTATIVE Curtis of Mis- 
souri, on May 7, introduced a bill 

(HR-7010) in the House which would 
provide for the averaging of taxable 
income over a period of five years for 
some individuals. 
Under this proposed legislation, 
ranchers as well as other businessmen 
(Continued on page 16) 





When It Comes To Ranges — 


By E. R. JACKMAN 


Farm Crop Specialist, Oregon State Col- 
lege, at the 94th Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon, January 28, 1959. 


CTUALLY, the only thing a rancher 

does is sell grass. 

That is all in the world he sells—just 
grass. Whether he has sheep, cattle or 
horses, for that matter he sells grass. 
Of course, he converts grass into a form 
someone will buy. 

By grass, reference is made to all 
usable vegetation humans could con- 
sume and some broadleaf plants sheep 
eat. So, this matter of selling grass is 
all-important to every rancher. 


Grass A Vital Crop 


When grass leaves, the rancher has 
nothing to sell; he goes broke in short 
order. Of course, it is cheaper to feed 
grass in the form of pasture than to 
try to collect it or cut it and feed to 
livestock. Most ranchers would say if 
they make any money at all, it is from 
grass, and that, in the long run, they 
do not make much money by harvesting 
crops and feeding them to animals dur- 
ing wintertime. If ranchers could have 
grass the year around, they would be 
much better off. 

Consequently, range is valuable be- 
cause of its grass—700 million acres of 
it in the United States. 

Half the range is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. One is almost inclined to say 
the other half is owned by the weeds. 
That isn’t exactly true, because weeds 
also grow on Government land. 

One trouble with the West is that 
it is not producing and carrying the 
livestock it produced and carried at the 
turn of the century. Currently, there 
is only one western State that has as 
many head of livestock as it had at the 
turn of the century. Ranges have been 
going downhill since the time white 
men first came to this country. That is 
not true, of course, of every range. 
There are some exceptionally good 
ranges left, particularly in private own- 
ership. 
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It’s Cheaper To Improve 
Than To Buy’ 


About the weeds—they are unusable 
forage on the land. If three-fourths of 
a rancher’s land is covered by sage- 
brush, rabbit brush or some other vege- 
tation livestock cannot use, that man 
is actually paying taxes on four acres 
of land for every acre he uses. 

There is only so much rainfall in the 
West. If weeds are taking three-fourths 
of it, the land can produce only one- 
fourth of what it is capable of produc- 
ing. It makes no difference, in the long 
run, whether weed infested range is 
privately owned or Government-owned. 
The effect is the same—a piece of land 
in the community producing only a 
quarter of what it could produce. 

In eastern Oregon, most of the range 
varies greatly in production capacity. 
Most of it produces only about 100 
pounds of usable feed on a dry basis 
per acre. When the term “usable feed” 
is used here, it will refer to feed on a 
dry or hay basis. Most eastern Oregon 
range produces 100 pounds of dry mat- 
ter that stock can use to the acre. 

Today, there are several ways a man 
may increase his operations. One of 
these ways is to buy more land. That 
is the usual procedure if one wants to 
expand his business and he is not get- 
ting enough feed from his present land 
holdings. One can feed only so many 
sheep on the land he has. 


What It Costs to Buy 


In eastern Oregon where land yields 
100 pounds of dry matter an acre, land 
sells for an average of $10 an acre. 
Suppose a man wishing to increase 
his operation has just $1,000. If, in this 
case, he buys more land—100 acres at 
$10 an acre makes up the $1,000. 

Now, if one’s land produces 100 
pounds an acre and he has 100 acres, 
100 acres times 100 pounds of dry mat- 
ter equals five tons of hay—the feed 
equivalent of five tons of hay. One 
must pay taxes on his land, keep it 
properly fenced, pay interest on money 
borrowed, and meet other various ex- 
penses that go with owning land. Con- 
sequently one has considerable expense. 

For these expenditures the rancher 


gets five tons of new feed annually. 
Keep that in mind—five tons of new 
feed a year. Of course, that new feed 
hasn’t cost him $200 a ton, because he 
gets five tons each year for as long as 
he owns the land. 

However, compare buying additional 
land with some other things that might 
be done to the rancher’s presently held 
land with his $1,000. It is assumed, of 
course, the land the rancher already 
owns is the same 100-pounds-to-the-acre 
land. This means there are large 
amounts of sage brush and other weeds 
on it. 

Assume the rancher decides to plow 
up some of his land and seed it. Where 
does he get on this plan? 

Plowing and Reseeding Costs 

It costs, under present conditions, 
about $12 an acre to plow and reseed 
land. If he takes 83 acres of his own 
land and spends $12 an acre, that is 
also about $1,000. 

For that expenditure per year, he 
boosts the returns on his land to at 
least 500 pounds of feed. He gets 400 
extra pounds of feed per acre in this 
manner. Considering the 400 extra 
pounds, 400 times 83 acres equals 16 
tons. In other words, the rancher gets 
16 tons of feed from his own improved 
land instead of five tons from the land 
he might have purchased. In each case, 
$1,000 has been spent. 

Not all the rancher’s land is suited 
to plowing and reseeding. Some land 
is alkaline; some is steep and rocky. 
There are many reasons why plowing 
and reseeding can’t be done. Further- 
more, the rancher will probably have 
to fence land where it is not fenced 
now. Nevertheless, plowing and reseed- 
ing offers good interest on the rancher’s 
money, an extra 11 tons of feed, not 
only the first year, but the second, third, 
and so on. 

Plowing and reseeding isn’t the stock- 
man’s only alternative, however. If his 
land is covered with sagebrush, he may 
burn it. Sagebrush burns completely, 
if burning is done right. 

Burning is not very expensive. Burn- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Stockmen Question 


Grazing Land Rules 


DMINISTRATION of grazing on 

Federal lands and the yardstick 
used for evaluating the carrying ca- 
pacity of these lands appear extremely 
impractical to many users. 

Measuring devices are narrow. They 
include only a limited number of forage 
plants in evaluating carrying capacities 
of ranges. Practical knowledge of 
plants consumed by grazing livestock 
should certainly be a necessary factor 
in interpreting proper use of Federal 
lands. 

Approximately 87 percent of all Fed- 
erally-owned lands in the United States 
are in the West. A prosperous and 
growing range livestock industry also 
helps bring prosperity and growth to 
Western communities, businesses and 
industries, and, therefore, is a vital part 
of a sound and thriving national econ- 
omy. 

Certainly, any impairment of estab- 
lished range livestock operations or a 
reduction in their numbers would be a 
blow of such economic magnitude to 
the West and the Nation as to adversely 
affect this entire broad community of 
interests. 

Stockmen have probably been negli- 
gent in the past about informing and 
impressing the average American cit- 
izen of the important roll the livestock 
industry has in the Nation’s economy. 
However, it is not too late for an ag- 
gressive program to acquaint the 
public with the integral part the live- 
stock industry plays in attaining eco- 
nomic prosperity and stability. 

I cannot urge a livestock operator to 
do anything of greater importance than 
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W. P. Rickard 
California 


Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Don Fulton Stanley C. Ellison 


Montana Nevada 


J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


Lance Sears 
Texas 


to support the organization which rep- 
resents him. If this is done, it will 
enable these organizations to more 
effectively and aggressively work for 
this vital resource industry of the West. 


—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 


Rundown Presented 
on Nevada Happenings 


EVADA generally is faced with pros- 
pects of poor spring and summer 
range feed conditions. While some 
areas might still benefit from rains, at 
this late date rain would be of little 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
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L. Elton Gent 
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R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


William McGregor 
Washington 
value for feed improvement for this 
spring. 

Wool shearing is about completed 
with most clips already sold at satis- 
factory prices, although a few sales at 
the start of the season were made at 
prices below last year’s sales. 

Importation of Basque herders, so 
important to the industry under Ne- 
vada range conditions, is becoming 
increasingly difficult due to the many 
restrictions and requirements now 
threatening the continuation of the 
program. 

Reno and Sparks enjoyed playing 
hosts to the Western Basque Festival 
on June 6 and 7. 


—Stanley C. Ellison, President 
Nevada Wool Growers Assn. 


Safeway Imports New Zealand Lamb 


HE San Francisco division of Safe- 

way Stores, Inc. received a shipment 

of New Zealand frozen lamb in May. 

The lamb, trimmed and in polyethelene 

bags, represented some 11,000 lamb car- 

casses, each weighing between 35 and 
45 pounds. 

Safeway officials, while readily ad- 
mitting the New Zealand purchase, 
denied rumors that Safeway intended 
purchasing a total of 13 million pounds 
of New Zealand lamb. 

Store officials pointed out that cur- 
rent lamb sales in the chain’s San 
Francisco division have more than 
doubled lamb sales of a year ago. Safe- 


way indicated its San Francisco divi- 
sion lamb sales had increased 126 
percent over a year ago and that lamb 
sales in all Safeway stores were up 88 
percent for the same period. 

It was also reported by store officials 
that the imported New Zealand lamb is 
of extremely high quality and would 
probably grade high choice to prime. 

An official said the San Francisco 
division had no plans for “making New 
Zealand frozen lamb a regularly stocked 
item,” and at no time had intended mar- 
keting the imports as a means for 
breaking down prices on fresh cut do- 
mestic lamb. 





HORSEBRUSH — 











Fourth Of A Senses Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Posoning 


WO species of horsebrush, which 

grow in the Great Basin region of 
the West, are known to be poisonous to 
livestock—little-leaf horsebrush'! and 
spineless horsebrush.? Sheep that feed 
on these plants may contract bighead 
or swellhead. The most conspicuous 
symptom of the disease is a swelling 
of the head when animals are exposed 
to sunlight. 

Under range conditions, only sheep 
are affected by horsebrush. Most losses 
occur when animals are trailed through 
heavily infested areas that do not sup- 
port good forage. Hungry sheep often 
will eat toxic quantities of horsebrush 
after watering. 

All plant parts are poisonous, but 
sheep eat only the leaves and fine stems. 
Both species are highest in toxicity 
when they are making most active 
growth—from April to late July—and 
lowest in toxicity after flowering and 
during the dormant stage. Little-leaf 
horsebrush is approximately two-and-a 
half times more toxic than the spineless 
species. 


Where and When It Grows 


Little-leaf horsebrush is most abun- 
dant on benchlands, well-drained slopes, 
and low elevations on the winter 
ranges; it is often found in areas of 
lava formations. 

This species is one of the earliest 
desert range plants to start growth in 
the spring; it is usually in full flower 
by the end of May. Its leaves dry up 
and drop off m early June, and the 
plant remains dormant until the fol- 
lowing spring. It makes little growth 
in extremely dry seasons. 

It is a strong-scented shrub that often 
reaches a height of three feet. Stems 
are abundantly branched; leaves are 
slender and come to a sharp point. 
Flowers are yellow when they first ap- 
pear, and change to gray after they 
mature and dry. 

Spineless horsebrush is most abun- 
dant in sagebrush areas and foothill 
regions; it is also scattered throughout 
portions of the little-leaf horsebrush 
area. Spineless’ horsebrush _ starts 
growth later than little-leaf horsebrush. 
It flowers in June or July and usually 
remains green until fall. 

It reaches a height of about two feet. 


1Tetradymia glabrata: It is also called 
smooth horsebrush, spring rabbit brush, 
coal-oil brush, lizard shade, rat brush and 
dog brush. 

2T. caneéscens var. 
called gray horsebrush. 


inermis. It is also 
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3 bead % 
San SNE J 
Horsebrush affects only sheep under 
range conditions. 
Hairs that cover stems and leaves give 
the plant a silvery appearance. Leaves, 
which are broader and longer than 
those of the little-leaf species, are up to 
one inch long. 
Both little-leaf and spineless horse- 
brush are perennial and belong to the 
sunflower family. 


How It Affects Livestock 


Scientists believe that bighead oc- 
curs after certain toxic substances in 
horsebrush get into the animal’s blood- 
stream and create a condition that 
sensitizes skin to light. This belief is 
supported by the fact swelling always 
occurs in light-skinned animals and is 
more severe in direct sunlight. 

The liver is the organ most seriously 
affected by horsebrush poisoning. Ani- 
mals may die as a result of liver injury 








before head swelling occurs. a 


ewes abort from eating a toxic dose of 
horsebrush; a large percentage of them 
may become sterile. 

About a half-pound of leaves and fine 
stems of little-leaf horsebrush, or 144 
pounds of leaves and stems of spineless 
horsebrush, will usually cause bighead 
in a 100-pound sheep. 

The following are symptoms of horse- 
brush poisoning: 

Depression. 

Weakness (death sometimes occurs 
without other symptoms). 
Sensitiveness and irritation of the 
head, followed by swelling of the 
head, neck, ears, eyelids and nose. 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Bighead is principally a trail disease. 
Herders may prevent losses by avoiding 
horsebrush ranges while trailing sheep, 
and by not permitting animals to graze 
infested areas immediately after water- 
ing. 

Sheep often recover from bighead. 
Affected animals should be placed in the 
shade, given water and feed, and left 
undisturbed for a few days. Supple- 
mental hay feeding may be beneficial. 

Eradication of the plant is not prac- 
ticable. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


Livestockmen may obtain more infor- 
mation on horsebrush poisoning by 
contacting county agricultural agents, 
or by writing to State agricultural ex- 
periment stations or the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A veterinarian 
should be consulted if questions arise 
concerning affected animals. 











The dark shaded areas on the map show locations where livestock 
poisoning from both little-leaf and spineless horsebrush have been 
reported. The light shaded areas are where poisoning from spineless 


horsebrush have occurred. 


The plants may grow in other areas. 
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What About Promotions? 
Do They Really Pay Ger... 


Here’s What The ASPC 
Program Does For You 


By G. NORMAN WINDER 


Immediate Past President,* American 
Sheep Producers Council, at the 94th 
Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Portland, Oregon, 
January 27, 1959. 


have been a little surprised the last 

day or two to find out how little is 
known about the organizational setup of 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 

I have been asked at this time to 
briefly outline that setup. With the 
chance of boring some who are entirely 
familiar with it, the American Sheep 
Producers Council is an organization rep- 
resenting, through 20 State and area 
sheep councils and seven national or- 
ganizations, the sheep producers of the 
United States. It operates under Section 
708 or the “self-help” section of the 
National Wool Act. 


Where Funds Come From 


By agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, he deducts from incentive 
payments to growers, 1 cent per pound 
on all wool sold, and 5 cents per hundred 
pounds of all lamb sold. That money is 
turned over to the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council to carry on its functions, 
which are solely to promote and advertise 
the products of sheep. It has no other 
function, no other duties. 

During the first two years of opera- 
tion, approximately $3 million per year 
vas deducted from sheep growers’ in- 
entive payments. Last year, due to the 
fact a great deal of wool was not sold, 
deductions amounted to about $1,900,000. 

Representation on the American Sheep 
Producers Council, both from the point 
of view of delegates and directors, is 
based upon the amount of money paid by 
individual area councils to the ASPC. 
Due to the fact represent:tion was set up 
on the basis of the 1956 collection and 
that a relatively small amount was col- 
lected last year, and, seeing that in the 
next year the amount would be corre- 
spondingly larger, it was proposed that 
representation to the ASPC this year 


*Mr. Winder was ASPC president at the 
time this address was presented. 
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remain as it was first established. This 
was a temporary amendment to the by- 
laws providing that the status quo re- 
main with respect to delegates and 
directors. In this way there was on dras- 
tic change in representation caused by 
an unusual marketing year. 

Control of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council rests in a board of direc- 
tors consisting of 39 members, who 
represent the various State and area 
councils and the seven national organ- 
izations. This board holds two meetings 
per year. It has been the practice the 
last two years, at the September meeting 
of the board of directors, to set up a 
budget for the next year. 


Three Budget Categories 


The budget is divided into three cat- 
egories : administrative, lamb advertising 
and promotion, and wool advertising and 
promotion. For the fiscal year in which 
we are now operating, which runs from 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, a total of 
$790,000 was allocated to lamb adver- 
tising; $215,400 to consumer service; 
and $354,000 to the lamb merchandising 
department. 

To wool promotion and advertising, 
$960,000 was allocated. The bulk of this 
$960,000, or $639,000, was allocated to 
be spent by, through, and in cooperation 
with, The Wool Bureau. However, there 
were other wool promotion activities car- 
ried on by the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 


Special Promotion Allocations 


An allocation of $65,000 was made to 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association to help defray 
expenses of the “Make It Yourself with 
Wool” contest. Wool Knit Associates was 
given $50,000 on a matching basis—in 
other words, for the $50,000 the ASPC 
allocated for wool promotion and pub- 
licity through Wool Knit Associates, they 
also supply $50,000. In addition, the 
board also allocated $75,000 to set up a 
public relations program designed pri- 
marily to disabuse the minds of the 
American public with respect to the 
superiority of imported fabrics. That 


was designed to be matched by other 
segments of the wool industry—mills 
and the wool trade. 

This public relations organization, 
known as Woolens and Worsteds of 
America, was set up and is now in the 
process of being finalized. 

Sheepmen must realize the only mar- 
ket the American sheep producer has for 
his wool is the American mills. He can’t 
ship his wool out of the country and com- 
pete in the world market. He must de- 
pend upon American mills. 

There have been a large number of 
mills in the last two years which have 
gone completely out of business due to 
several causes. One cause attributed is 
the terrific amount of competition coming 
from foreign sources in the form of fab- 
rics and goods. It is hoped that by the 
efforts of the American Sheep Producers 
Council, in conjunction with mills and 
the wool trade, that an energetic public 
relations effort can be inaugurated to 
combat the false impression so many 
people have that anything with the word 
“imported” on it is superior. 


Promotion—Is It Any Good? 


One question in most everybody’s mind 
is “whether the program on lamb and the 
programs on wool are doing any good.” 

In the last two or three years, there 
is one thing I have learned—I don’t 
know how to measure the effectiveness 
of an advertising or promotion program. 
I also have learned other advertisers, 
people who spend tremendous amounts 
of money advertising and merchandising 
their products, are in the same boat. 
The ASPC has been searching for some 
way to measure the effectiveness of these 
programs. We do get reports from our 
field men with respect to lamb which 
indicate people in other segments of the 
industry think our advertising and 
promotion efforts are excellent. 

The past year, the ASPC has had in 
its employ what is called a “roving mer- 
chandiser.” He is Al Hardt, an expert 
with a knife, an expert merchandiser. 
He goes into various stores upon their 
request. He spends about a week in one 
or a, group of stores teaching meats 
people how to cut up a lamb carcass and 
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how to display lamb in cases. Reports W ° . C ] fl : 

we get and the great demand made for N GA Joins Fight To ontro In ation 
his time indicate there is a tremendous 
potential in the area of educating meats , aad 
people. AROLD JOSENDAL, president of the National Wool Growers Association, 

Reports the ASPC receives indicate writing to President Eisenhower in behalf of the NWGA, expressed support 
the need for this type of work is so great for Mr. Eisenhower’s efforts to control inflation and achieve a balanced budget. 
that it is now planned to put on another Following is a copy of President Josendal’s letter to President Eisenhower : 
man in the same capacity as Mr. Hardt 
to carry on an educational program at Dear Mr. President: 
the retail level. . We are very pleased with your forthright stand to achieve a balanced 

The ASPC has heard of a project budget in the coming fiscal year. This will be a major step in the fight 

being carried on in Georgia by the to minimize inflation. 
Georgia Extension Service. The service 
has embarked upon a five-year program 
to measure consumption of all food prod- 
ucts in stores. The program has been 
going on for about a year and a half. 
We have their quarterly reports. 

In order to try to find some way to 
measure the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising and promotion program, the Lamb 
Advisory Committee proposed we add 
Atlanta, Georgia, to the list of cities in 


We woolgrowers are primarily interested as American citizens in the 
struggle to maintain the integrity of our country’s obligations and a 
sound economic system. 

As producers of meat and fiber we are painfully aware of the way infla- 
tion demoralizes the markets for our products. Processors, transpor- 
tation agencies and retailers are all able to add their higher costs to 
bring about both a higher cost to the consumer and a lower price to 
the producer. 

It is elementary that government expenditures must be held within the 
limit of revenues to balance the budget. We are sure that everyone 
which advertising and promotion pro- wants to see that all necessary defense and related appropriations are 
grams are carried on. The project in made. We certainly want to see non-defense spending held to a level 


Atlanta will be carried on exactly as it we can afford. 

is in other promotion areas. Advertising We must confess that our group sometimes finds itself in the very 
will be allocated on the same basis as in embarrassing position of asking Congress to keep pace with inflation 
other areas. There will be a merchandis- and increase appropriations for such necessary and regular govern- 
ing man and a home economist stationed ment services to us and the public as disease control, meat inspection, 
in Atlanta. market reporting, predator control and research. Frankly, we see no 

The University of Georgia, through its practical way to do without or lessen some of the regular and neces- 
Extension Service and experiment sta- sary functions of the Federal Government. However, we do pledge 
tion with whom this program is con- that our association will not ask for any appropriations not absolutely 
ducted, has been most cooperative. The necessary. 

University is furnishing the ASPC as We do strongly feel that Congress should refuse new spending pro- 
much information and material as pos- grams and authorizations. Only in this manner can we attain a bal- 
sible. anced federal budget in the future. 

This will not furnish a complete We pledge ourselves to support you in your vigorous effort to achieve 
answer to the problem of determining a sound national economy. 
the value of any of these programs, but Sincerely yours, 
it will furnish a sound indication. Harold Josendal, President 

The agreement with the Secertary of National Wool Growers Assn. 
Agriculture, under which the deduction 
for these advertising and promotion pro- In acknowledging receipt of President Josendal’s letter and in commenting 
grams are made, expires at the end of on it, President Eisenhower wrote: 
the 1958 marketing year—March 31st. 

The ASPC has conferred with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and a proposed I am greatly encouraged by the knowledge that the National Wool 
agreement for extension of the program Growers Association has taken a strong stand in favor of a balanced 
has been agreed upon. It is contemplated budget as a major step in controlling inflation. 
by the Secretary of Agriculture that a This is a cause in which every American has a vital and personal stake. 
national referendum will be held in If we are to control inflation, it is essential that we distinguish be- 
August or September, to determine again tween what is necessary and what would be desirable if the Govern- 
whether or not sheep producers want to ment’s income were unlimited. It is essential that we accept the 
spend their money to promote and adver- responsibility for postponing those desirable services which cannot 
tise their products. be financed within foreseeable revenues. 

If sheepmen think this idea of pro- If the Government cannot live within its income when its revenues 
moting and advertising their products are greater than they have ever been before and when our country 
is worthwhile, then certainly it is worth- is experiencing the most prosperous period in our history, will it ever 
while fighting for. I hope everybody here be able to do so? I feel confident that the good sense of the American 
will get out and work to get every sheep- people will reject deficit spending as totally unacceptable in such 
man to vote in the referendum. times as these. 


Personally, I hope sheepmen will vote You may rest assured that this Administration is continuing its un- 
in favor of it. But whether they favor remitting efforts to control Federal expenditures so that our Govern- 
it or not, they certainly should get out ment may maintain fiscal integrity. 
and signify whether or not they want 


to have deductions from their incentive Sincerely, 
payments continued. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Dear Mr. Josendal: 
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NEWS FROM 


608 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


i promotional program of Woolens 
and Worsteds of America Inc., to 
build prestige and sales of American 
made wool and wool products, received 
the endorsement of industry leaders at 
the 94th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers at 
New York May 14. 

Mr. Henry Kearns, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International 
Affairs was a guest speaker at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Kearns, whose ideas on tariff 
have been inimical to the wool textile 
industry, consistently takes the attitude 
that instead of looking to Washington 
for more tariff protection, the industry 
should sell American quality. 

“An aggressive sales program to sell 
American quality is certainly a prime 
answer to lagging sales of American 
products abroad and import competi- 
tion at home,” the under-secretary said. 
“T am sure,” he asserted, “the very use- 
ful product of the sheep holds untold 
mysteries that can be developed for the 
good of mankind, and that each such 
development will bring additional mar- 
kets and additional prosperity to your 
industry.” 

Edwin Wilkinson, newly elected 
NAWM president, who actively partic- 
ipated in the formation of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, Inc., urged 
NAWM members to support WAWA’s 
promotional and public relations activ- 
ities. He cited as a plus factor the fact 
that today more agencies are operating 
in the field of wool promotion and pub- 
lic relations and more dollars are being 
directed into these efforts individually 
and collectively. “The responsibility of 
selling this industry and its wares to 
the public,” he declared, “is an indus- 
try responsibility and that it is being 
recognized and met on an increasing 
scale is a definite plus.” 

William I. Kent, president of Kent 
Manufacturing Co. and_ outgoing 
NAWM president, advocated full indus- 
try participation in the program of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America. “I 
strongly recommend the program to 
you,” he said, “as I am convinced this is 
the direction we must take as an indus- 
try to first, protect our markets and, 
second, expand them.” 

Harold Walter, president of Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Ronald 
I. Mitchell, treasurer of Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Company, and Kenneth C. Tip- 
per, president of Cascade Woolen Mills, 
endorsed WAWA’s objectives and urged 
the industry to unite in the movement. 
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G. Norman Winder, president of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America and 
another guest speaker at the meeting, 
reported WAWA’s financial goal of 
$300,000 for the two-year program 
should be reached by mid-June. 


ie view of the policy to create prestige 
for the American wool industry both 
at home and abroad, WAWA petitioned 
the State Department to ascertain that 
American-made wool and American- 
made wool products only be used at the 
American National Exhibition at Mos- 
cow in July. The following letter was 
sent to Mr. E. Allan Lightner, Jr., at 
the Department of State: 

Dear Secretary Lightner: 


Woolens and Worsteds of America, Inc. 
is the non-profit association representing all 
segments of the American wool industry. A 
brief outline of the aims and purposes of 
our organization is enclosed for your further 
information. 

The American wool industry, as you 
know, plays a vital role in our nation’s econ- 
omy and in the national defense and affects 
the welfare of millions of Americans. For 
these reasons, we should like at this time to 
respectfully request your aid in securing 
for the American wool industry, the repre- 
sentation at the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow in July, that would be 
commensurate with the industry’s national 
significance. 

Subsequent to the inception of Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, less than a year 
ago, we learned that much of the so-called 
“truly” American apparel—designed by 
Americans and made in America—featured 
at the Brussels World’s Fair, was actually 
manufactured of foreign-made fabrics. This 
unfortunate situation was a great discredit, 
not only to the American wool industry in 
particular, but to the entire American tex- 
tile industry in general. Therefore, we 
would like to make sure that measures are 
taken to prevent a recurrence of this inci- 
dent at this important American exhibition 
in Moscow. 

Since the purpose of the exhibition is 
“to increase understanding in the Soviet 
Union of the American people, the land in 
which we live, and the broad range of 
American life, including American science, 
technology and culture,’ we feel it would 
be unthinkable for the fashion display to 
feature anything but American-made tex- 
tiles, including, of course, woolens and 
worsteds of America. 

As you note, copies of this letter are being 
sent to George Allen, general manager of 
the American National Exhibition in Mos- 
cow, as well as other executives in charge 
of various phases of the exhibit, notifying 
them of our interest on behalf of the Amer- 
ican wool industry. 

Thank you for your interest. We look 
forward to word from you, and wish to as- 
sure you that we will be pleased to cooper- 
ate in any way you suggest. 

Sincerely, 
Woolen and Worsteds Inc. 


IN MEMORIAM 





Henria Compton 


Dies On Coast 


RS. Henria P. Compton, 87, Chico, 
California, a former director of the 
California Wool Growers Association 
and well known throughout western 
livestock circles, died April 28 at a 
San Francisco hospital following a 
brief illness. 

She was president of the Murdock 
Land Company which has sheep, cattle 
and ranch holdings throughout the 
Sacramento Valley. She was also active 
in community affairs, having served, 
among other capacities, as a member of 
the Chico school board. 

An active member of both the Na- 
tional and California Wool Growers 
Associations, Mrs. Compton had partic- 
ipated in many conventions and took a 
keen interest in the welfare of the sheep 
industry. 

Survivors include two daughters, 
Mrs. Ralph (Mary) Goni of Chico, and 
Mrs. J. Kenneth (AnnaBelle) Sexton of 
Willows; five grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Chico. 


USDA Amends 
P & S Act Rules 


MENDED regulations governing the 
marketing of livestock, poultry and 
meat under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act became effective May 25, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Changes in the regulations conform 
with an amendment to the P & § Act 
passed by Congress in September, 1958. 
The amended regulations apply to all 
persons or firms engaged in the market- 
ing of livestock in interstate commerce. 
Previously the regulations on livestock 
marketing applied only to persons deal- 
ing at “posted” markets. “Posted” live- 
stock markets are those which have 
been determined subject to the P & S 
Act. 

Among provisions of the amended 
regulations are those dealing with 
weighing and care of livestock, keeping 
of records, giving of gratuities, inter- 
cepting consignments of livestock, em- 
ploying or furnishing services to 
persons whose registration under the 
P & S Act has been suspended, and 
maintaining competition in purchases 
and sales. 
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BLM Announces 
Grazing Fee Boost 


EES for grazing leases on Bureau of 

Land Management lands outside 
established grazing districts will be 
increased under an order announced 
late in April by the Department of the 
Interior. 

BLM Director Edward Woozley ex- 
plained revised grazing release rentals 
affect so-called Section 15 lands, in- 
volving about 16 million acres of Fed- 
erally owned lands in 17 States. 

Grazing lease rental increases range 
from one mill to 28 cents per acre per 
year, on a sliding scale based upon 
grazing capacity of the lands. The new 
rates went into effect immediately on 
all newly issued leases and will apply 
to existing leases when they are eligible 
for rate revision under specific terms 
of the lease contract, Director Woozley 
explained. 

The administration of Section 15 
lands involves grazing use by approxi- 
mately 2.5 million head of domestic 
livestock, plus a substantial number of 
big game animals. Gross receipts to the 
U. S. Treasury during the last fiscal 
year from Section 15 grazing amounted 
to approximately $382,000. 

Following is a complete list of the 
new grazing rental rate sckedule: 





GRAZING RENTAL RATE TABULATIONS 


Estimated 
grazing 
capacity 
in animal 
units year- 
long per 
section 


Estimated grazing 
capacity in 
acres per 

animal unit 
month 


Yearly 
lease rental 
per acre 
107.00 0.5 $0.002 
53.00 1.0 -004 
36.00 1.5 -006 
27.00 2.0 -008 





21.00 2.5 -010 
18.00 3.0 012 
15.00 3.5 -015 
13.00 4.0 -017 
12.00 1.5 018 
11.00 5.0 020 
9.00 . 6.0 024 
7.50 7.0 -029 
6.50 8.0 034 
6.00 9.0 037 
5.50 10.0 -040 
5.00 - i1.0 044 
4.50 12.0 .049 
4.00 13.0 -055 
3.75 14.0 .059 
3.50 15.0 .063 
8.26 16.0 -068 
3.00 17.0 073 

19.0 

21.0 

24.0 

27.0 

30.0 

36.0 

43.0 

53.0 

80.0 

...107.0 

213.0 





Members of the new Wool Bureau Board of Directors are pictured 
above. Seated, from left to right, are H. J. Wardell, William A. Gunn, 


J. Kenneth Sexton, Jan H. Moolman and H. K. P. 


Wood. Standing, 


from left to right, are Max F. Schmitt, R. G. Lund, Walter Pfluger, 
Harold Josendal and Edwin S. Mayer. 


Sexton Named Wool Bureau Board Chairman 


Kenneth Sexton, president of the 

e American Wool Council, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Wool Bureau, Inc., for the 
year 1959-1960. 

A resident of Willows, California, 
Mr. Sexton succeeds H. J. Wardell, 
chairman of the New Zealand Wool 
Board. 

New directors elected to the board 
during the board’s annual meeting at 
New York City the week of May 4 are: 
Walter Pfluger, Eden, Texas; Harold 
Josendal, Casper, Wyoming; and Wil- 
liam A. Gunn of Australia. 

Mr. Pfluger, vice president of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
succeeds G. Norman Winder of Denver, 
Colorado; Mr. Josendal, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 


succeeds Don Clyde of Heber City, 
Utah; and Mr. Gunn, chairman of the 
Australian Wool Bureau, succeeds T. 
G. Carter, also of Australia. 

Wool Bureau directors re-elected to 
the board include Mr. Wardell; H. K. P. 
Wood, chairman of the International 
Wool Secretariat; Dr. Jan Moolman, 
chairman of the South African Wool 
Board; Reginald G. Lund, a member of 
the International Wool Secretariat; and 
Edwin S. Mayer, San Angelo, Texas. 

Re-elected as president of the Wool 
Bureau was Max F. Schmitt. Felix J. 
Colangelo was renamed to the post of 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Wood was again named chairman 
of the executive committee of the board, 
with Messrs. Lund, Sexton and Pfluger 
as members. 


N WGA Disease Committee Holds Denver Confab 


HE Infectious Disease Committee of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion met April 27 at Denver, Colorado, 
to discuss disease problems confronting 
U. S. sheepmen. 

Presiding at the meeting was com- 
mittee chairman R. A. Smiley, Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. Committee 
members in attendance were Lawson 
Howland, Cambridge, Idaho; T. S. Tal- 
iaferro, Rock Springs, Wyoming; and 
T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Ozona, Texas. 

Visitors in attendance at the gather- 
ing were Harold Josendal, president, 
National Wool Growers Association; 
Dr. J. L. Hourrigan, Animal Disease 
Eradication Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. H. E. Schauliss of the 
Denver ADE office; E. F. Frevert, 


chairman, South Dakota Livestock San- 
itary Board; and Dr. M. D. Mitchell, 
executive secretary, South Dakota Live- 
stock Sanitary Board. 


Those in attendance discussed major 
disease, health and sanitary problems 
confronting the U. S. Sheep industry, 
including bluetongue, contagious ecthy- 
ma (sore mouth), enterotoxemia (over- 
eating or pulpy kidney disease), psor- 
optic scabies, scrapie, vibriosis and 
screw worms. 


Resolutions drafted at the meeting 
included, among other things, recom- 
mendations for stepping up and contin- 
uing studies of major disease, health 
and sanitary problems prevalent in the 
United States, particularly in regard to 
the specific problems mentioned above. 
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Prices Climb at 39th California Ram Sale; 


Two Record Sales Spur Price Increase 


WO new California Ram Sale records 
were established and the average 
price paid for rams jumped eight per- 
cent above the 1958 sale average at the 
39th occurrence of the California sale 
conducted at Sacramento, May 4 and 5. 
One of the new marks recorded was 
a $2,075 record price on a single stud 
ram of any breed. The other was $1,325 
figure which marks the all-time high 
for a single Suffolk stud at the Cali- 
fornia sale. 

Recording the record California sale 
high was a heavy-boned thick-bcdied 
Hampshire stud consigned by John 
Banick and Son, Brooks, Oregon, and 
purchased by Roland Buckman and 
Irvin Vassar, both of Dixon, California. 

The outstanding animal brought bet- 
ter than $1,500 more than any other 
ram of its breed. 

The new mark for a Suffolk ram went 
into the books when a thick-set well- 
conformed stud consigned by Eldon 
Riddell, Independence, Oregon, was 
purchased by Asel Eoff, Salem, Oregon. 

The average price paid on the 1,663 


Grade Ewe Fleece Tops 
California Wool Show 


HE grand champion award of the 

26th annual California Wool Show 
was presented to the Flying H Ranch, 
Flying H, New Mexico, for a commer- 
cial half-blood fleece. The ranch is 
owned by Clement Hendricks. 

As recognition for gaining top hon- 
ors, the Flying H Ranch received the 
$1,500 solid silver Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel trophy. The Flying H grade ewe 
fleece was also selected best fleece from 
a flock of 350 or more. 

The reserved champion award, as 
well as the best ram fleece trophy, was 
won by a Merino fleece entered by the 
Mailliard Ranch, Yorkville, California. 
Recipient of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers trophy were 
Leslie and Lee Crain, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. The Crain fleece, taken from a 
Corriedale ram, also won the heaviest 
estimated clean weight of fleeces award. 

The award for the best ewe fleece 
from a flock of less than 350 was won by 
C. Whitbeck and Son, Wellington, Ne- 
vada. The fleece, from a Rambouillet 
ewe, also was named champion fleece 
from the State of Nevada. 
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rams which went on the block during 
the two-day sale was $124. This price 
represented an eight percent increase 
over the $115 average price recorded 
on 1,688 rams during the 1958 sale. 
Despite the healthy price increase and 
the two record prices, the 1959 sale 
average remained some nine percent 
below the $134 average recorded in the 
1957 California sale. 

Topping all breeds at the sale were 
Southdowns. Some 50 Southdowns 
brought an average price of $154, as 
compared with 48 head at $112.71 last 
year. 

High selling among the blackface 
breeds and recording the second high 
sale average were Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbreds, with 64 rams averaging 
$146.25. Last year, 74 Suffolk-Hamp- 
shires averaged $122.77. 

Third high among the breeds were 
55 Corriedales which averaged $144.36. 
Last year, Corriedales recorded the top 
average sale price, with 63 sheep sell- 
ing at an average figure of $138.57. 

The average price bid on Columbias 
at the 1959 sale jumped considerably, 
as 71 entries averaged $137.18, as com- 
pared with the 1958 average of $93.02 
on 68 sheep. 

Despite the record setting sale, the 
average price on Hampshires dropped 
$4, as 914 Hamps averaged $124.61, 
compared with 881 at $128.62 last year. 





CALIFORNIA RAM SALE AVERAGES 


1959 1958 
Ave Ave 


Breed Number Price Number Price 





HAMPSHIRES 
Stud rams................ 33 271 26 $279 
Range rams ...850 y 829 125 
Ewes Sebdubbonseniee eee 82 32 
Breed Average............926 
SUFFOLKS 
Stud rams 
Range rams 
Ewes ° 
Breed Average..........461 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 
CROSSBREDS on Oe 
COLUMBIAS 
Stud rams 
Range rams 
Ewes ... : 
Breed Average...... 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Stud rams nollie 
Range rams... 
Ewes : 
Breed Average 
ROMELDALES 
Stud rams................ 
Range rams... 
Breed Average 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Range rams.... 
Ewes 
Breed Average... 
CORRIEDALES 
Stud rame................ 11 


incor ae 
....400 
.... 38 


Range rams 

| 

Registered Ewes.... 
Breed Average 





During the current sale, the average 
price paid for Rambouillets decreased 
almost $6 as 389 entries averaged 
$122.82. The two remaining breeds, 
Suffolks and Romeldales, both regis- 
tered average price increase; 641 Suf- 
folks averaged $115, some $24 above 
the 1958 average; and Romeldale rams 
averaged $88.33, better than $5 above 
their average of last year. 

First place in pen sales went to Wynn 
S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. Two Han- 
sen Rambouillets brought $225 each 
from the H. F. Dangberg Land and 
Livestock Co., Minden, Nevada. Second 
place in pen sales went to Mr. Riddell, 
who sold a pen of four Suffolks to Jones 
and Polk, Upper Lake, California at 
$200 per head. 

Leslie and Lee Crain, Santa Rosa, 
California topped the Corriedale stud 


(Continued on next page) 


King Wins 6th Straight 
For Western Dog Title 


ING, one of the Nation’s foremost 
working sheep dogs, owned by 
Charles Null, Dixon, California, cap- 
tured championship honors of the West- 
ern International Sheep Dog Trials for 
the sixth consecutive year, May 3, at 
Sacramento. The 21st edition of the 
trials was conducted at the California 
State Fair Grounds in conjunction with 
the 39th Annual California Ram Sale. 
The smooth-working border collie 
garnered a total of 40 points out of 50 
possible, in the fifth successful defense 
of his championship. King put on a 
tremendous’ sheep-working display, 
completing the course in 7 minutes and 
50 seconds. 

The total time allowed to finish the 
course is 12 minutes. 

Finishing second for the second 
straight year was Blanco, owned by Bill 
Hosselkus of Davis, California. In a 
great showing of speed, Blanco finished 
the course in 5 minutes and 14 seconds, 
compiling a total of 38% points. 

Had it not been for an unfortunate 
splitting of the sheep at the second 
panel, the trials might have had a new 
champion for the first time in five years. 

Third place in the event went to Sam, 
a four-year-old dog, also owned by Mr. 
Null. 

In the junior division, first place 
went to Lady, owned by M. C. Farwell, 
Tangent, Oregon. 
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California Ram Sale . 
(Continued from preceding page) 


division with a stylish ram with a 
straight 58’s fleece, which brought $775 
from Jerry King, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
G. William Kretsinger, also of Santa 
Rosa, won Corriedale pen honors with 
two rams that averaged $145 each. 

In Southdowns, high selling honors 
again went to Mr. Riddell on a ram 


Wash. Nens Roundup .. . 


(Continued from page 7) 


with traditionally wide variations in 
annual income, would pay taxes in any 
given year on the basis of the long-term 
average of their income. 

A similar measure proposed by Repre- 
sentative Curtis last year, met with 
defeat. 


Other Matters 


O hearings on proposed legislation 

covering the shearing labor amend- 
ment to the National Wool Act had been 
scheduled in Washington up to May 25. 

If hearings are called, they are ex- 
pected sometime in the future, accord- 
ing to reliable sources. These sources 
indicate the shearers union will not 
press for action at present because of 
strong opposition to the proposed meas- 
ure. 

However, the union is expected to 
press for hearings prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

The amendment, if passed, would re- 
quire sheepmen to produce a certificate 
or certificates with the Secretary of 
Labor, certifying that employees han- 
dling shearing operations resulting in 
wool and mohair production on which 
wool incentive payments are claimed, 
have been paid not less than the pre- 
vailing wage in any locality as deter- 
mined by the Department of Labor. 

No additional developments are re- 
ported concerning the legality of new 
directives proposed by the Secretary 
of Labor with regard to the hiring of 
migratory farm labor through U. S. and 
State Employment Service offices. A 
ruling concerning this matter has been 
anticipated from the office of the At- 
torney General. 

The labor directives proposed by the 
Secretary of Labor provide that any 
farmer using the U. S. or State Employ- 
ment Services for recruitment of work- 
ers from outside his community must 
comply with certain regulations on 
housing and other facilities; must offer 
workers transportation arrangements 
not less favorable than those offered by 
other employers; and must pay domestic 
workers “prevailing wages” as deter- 
mined by the Department of Labor. 
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which brought $500 from Pamela J. 
Ford, Arcata, California. 

In the Columbia division, E. J. Hand- 
ley and Clarence Bernards, both of Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon, tied for top selling 
honors. Their studs brought $475 each 
from Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
and Wesley Jacobsen, Santa Rosa, Cal- 
ifornia, respectively. Mr. Handley also 
topped Columbia pen sales with two 
rams purchased by Herb Russ, Fern- 
dale, California, at $165 each. 

Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, 
Utah, the perennial high sellers of 
Rambouillets at the California Ram 
Sale, again won top Rambouillet breed 
honors with a stud which brought $425 
from Curry French, Willows, Califor- 
nia. Top selling pen honors for the 
breed, as well as for the sale, were won 
by Mr. Hansen. 


from the Woo! Bureau: 





T. B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, 
topped Suffolk-Hampshire sales with a 
pen of 10 rams which brought $170 each 
from Errea Foorman, Lancaster, Cali- 
fornia. 

In the Hampshire pen division, D. B. 
MacCarthy and Son, Salem, Oregon, 
won top selling honors with a pen of 
10 rams which were purchased at $190 
each by Ray Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, 
California. 

A. T. Spencer, Wilton, California, the 
founder and only consigner of the 
Romeldale breed, sold his rams at a 
somewhat higher price during the 1959 
sale. His top ram went to Ernest Kast, 
Meridian, California, at $120. 

The sale sponsored by the California 
Wool Growers Association, was con- 
ducted under the gavels of auctioneers 
Howard Brown and Bob Howard. 
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nothing measures up to \ VoolL 


pwn is achieving for wool a per- 

fection never before known for the 

fiber, according to Max F. Schmitt, 
president of the Wool Bureau. 

In the past year alone, there have 
been three major scientific develop- 
ments which have given wool products 
remarkable new performance features, 
Mr. Schmitt explains. He referred to 
the past year as “the most productive 
period in the history of wool science.” 

Retailers have been quick to trans- 
late these performance features into 
increased sales for wool products, the 
Wool Bureau chief explained. 

Mr. Schmitt listed the three 
developments as: 

1—A permanent creasing process for 
all wool garments. 

2—An extremely inexpensive process 
which allows permanent moth-proof- 
ing of wool. 

3—A process which renders wool ap- 
parel impervious to any liquid which 
might be spilled on them. 

In carrying out this policy, Wool 
Bureau scientists are conducting work 
for the improvement of the fiber and 
the next development, Mr. Schmitt ex- 
plains, should be a washable wool gar- 
ment. Important advances in _ this 
country and abroad are being made in 
this direction, which leads to the pre- 
diction that washable wool suits will 
be manufactured in the “not too dis- 
tant future” he added. 

“The day science finally completes 
washable woolens—in summer apparel, 
blankets, suits, etc.—the effect on wool 


major 


sales will be enormous. Wool will then 
outperform, in every respect, all the 
substitute fabrics which chemical com- 
panies have labored to develop in imi- 
tation of wool,” Mr. Schmitt concluded. 


Kuppenheimer and Co., a Chicago 
¢ clothing manufacturer, has started 


production of men’s’ permanently 
creased all wool slacks for fall. Wool 
flannels and other fabrics are being 
treated with the Si-Ro-Set process, 
which enables them to maintain sharp 
creases, even in the rain. 

The company’s total production on 
wool slacks for fall will be made with 
permanent creases. The slacks will re- 
tail from $27.50 to $37.50. 

The Kuppenheimer firm is the second 
American men’s wear company to use 
this process. The Lackawanna Pants 
Manufacturing Co. started production 
early in 1959. 

UTH Michlin, former advertising 

promotion manager for Charm mag- 
azine, has been named to the Wool 
Bureau staff, according to Max F. 
Schmitt, Wool Bureau president. 

Miss Michlin will assist in the de- 
velopment of retail sales training and 
sales promotion materials for both 
women’s and men’s wear apparel. 

Besides many years of practical ex- 
perience in retail selling and sales pro- 
motion, the new Wool Bureau staff 
member holds a BBA degree in retail 
merchandising and has done graduate 
work in textiles. 
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Wilkinson New NAWM 
Chief; Bishop Gets Award 


DWIN Wilkinson, executive vice 
‘ president of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers since 1952, 
was elected NAWM president at the 
group’s 94th annual meeting at New 
York City on May 14. He succeeded 
William I. Kent, president of the 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Clifton 
Heights, Pennsylvcania, who was named 
a NAWM vice president. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Wilkin- 
son mentioned the improved activity 
and conditions in the current wool tex- 
tile industry situation. 

He indicated prospects for the indus- 
try were “definitely encouraging,” but 
cautioned the industry not to be overly 
optimistic or “mislead.” “If we are to 
continue, if we are to extend this im- 
proving trend, we must. exercise 
restraint in a manner and to a degree 
that has not been characteristic of the 
industry in the past .. . decisions based 
on fact are more likely to be correct 
than those based on hunch or rumor,” 
he added. 

Citing the current foreign trade pol- 
icy of the United States as “the greater 
challenge confronting the industry,” 
Mr. Wilkinson labeled current trade pol- 
icy as “a threat to our general economic 
welfare and to our defense posture.” 

He further urged Congress to heed 
the advice of Senator Proxmeyer of 
Wisconsin and “find a way to encour- 
age private investment abroad while 
providing some kind of proper safe- 
guard for American jobs. This task is 
specifically assigned by the Constitu- 
tion to Congress. Congress is charged 
with the responsibility for the control 
of foréign trade policy. As long as 
Congress delegates this authority to the 
Executive Branch, just so long will 
foreign trade policy be motivated by 
international political considerations, 
resulting in paradoxes, anomalies and 
frustrations for American industries,’ 
the new NAWM president warned. 

Among those receiving awards at the 
annual NAWM meeting were Mr. Wilk- 
inson and Clarence M. Bishop, presi- 
dent of Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Mr. Wilkinson was the recipient of 
a “surprise” golden fleece award. 

Mr. Bishop was awarded the NAWM 
silver medallion for his service to the 
wool textile industry. 

“Mr. Bishop is one of the principle 
links between wool manufacturers and 
U. S. wool growers, Mr. Kent said in 
making the presentation to the Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills president. 
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New Mexico Wool Growers Association members are shown chatting at an 
association barbecue held in conjunction with a quarterly meeting at Artesia 


late in May. 


New Mexico Wool Groners Hold Meeting 


By EDWIN E. MARSH 
NWGA Executive Secretary 


OOD attendance, a delicious barbe- 
cue and a most welcome rain storm 
were features of the quarterly meeting 
of the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation held at Artesia on May 23. 
W. E. “Hi” Overton of Yeso was an 
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National Association Events 
July 9-10: National Wool Growers Association Ex- 
ecutive Committee Meeting, Palo Alto, California. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale. Ogden, Utrh. 
August 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 
January 24-27, 1960: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 16-17: Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of 
American Meeting, Lubbock, Texas. 
July 14: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Springs, Colorado. 
August 13-14: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 
November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 
November 6-7: Nevada Wool Growers’ 
Reno, Nevada. 
November 8-10: Washington Wool Growers’ 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 
January 28-30, 1960: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Dallas, Texas. 


Convention, 


Conven- 


Sales 
June 23-25: San Angelo Rambouillet Sale, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 
July 31-August 1: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 
August 5: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Washing- 


ton. 
August 5: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale. Ogden, Utah 
September 8-9: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyom- 


ing. 
——- 12: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
aho. 
Sept 17: Mont Ram Sale, Miles City, Mon- 
tana 


September 21-22: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Yakima, Washing ton. 

September 24: .. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 8: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Shows 


June 10-September 10: Oregon Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon 
ae 4: 'Weelinaten Ram Show, Yakima, Washing- 





P.-F 28: Miss Wool Pageant, San Angelo, Texas. 

October 17-24: American ee Live Stock & Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri 

October 17-24: Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition, North Porltand, Oregon. 

January 15-23, 1960: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 12-21, 1960: San Antonio Stock Show and 
—— San Antonio, Texas. 


excellent chairman for the meeting 
and the program showed careful plan- 
ning. 

Speakers at the one-day conclave in- 
cluded Dave Helsper, Administrator of 
the State ASC Office; Quinten Barron, 
Secretary-Manager of the New Mexico 
State Fair; A. S. MacArthur of Wagon 
Mound, New Mexico’s representative on 
the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil; Joe Skeen of Picacho, recent New 
Mexico representative on the Swift and 
Company’s Producer Tour; Floyd Lee, 
president, New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association; Edwin E. Marsh, executive 
secretary, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; J. B. Runyan of Hope, presi- 
dent, Artesia Wool Cooperative; Mrs. 
Hi. M. Corn, director of the State’s 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest; 
and Mrs. Jane Powell, chairman of the 
association’s women’s committee. 

The meeting was held in the building 
of the Central Valley Cooperative in 
Artesia and the big lamb barbecue, 
staged by the Artesia Wool Cooperative, 
was held in a beautiful park near the 
meeting site. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting: 
1—Endorsed promotion activities of the 
American Sheep Producers Council; 
2—Urged sheep producers to vote for 
the continuation of the promotion de- 
duction for incentive payments in the 
referendum to be held in September; 
3—Opposed passage of S-1570 amend- 
ing the National Wool Act with regard 
to prevailing wage standards for sheep 
shearers; 4—Endorsed passage of bills 
now before Congress to permit self- 
employed individuals to set aside tax 
free funds for retirement programs. 
the meeting, in driving 
from Artesia to Albuquerque, the 
writer was impressed with the many 
miles of wovenwire fence on the range 
lands of eastern New Mexico. In fact, 
all of that range area is fenced. One 
advantage is the solution it offers for 
labor problems of the sheep industry. 


Following 
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By N. K. ROBERTS, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Utah State University 


T marketing time, lamb production 

decisions are part of history. Pro- 
duction costs are fixed; nothing can be 
reduced. Only costs related to the mar- 
keting can be influenced by 
decisions. 

Weight adjustments, or shrinkage to 
account for weight loss during market- 
ing, is one of the few considerations 
where profits can be made or lost. 

The value of shrinkage is significant. 
For instance, a producer selling 1,000 
lambs weighing 100 pounds each for 20 
cents a pound gives up $600 if he takes 
a three percent shrink. If he can pre- 
vail upon the buyer to accept two in- 
stead of three percent shrink, he has 
reduced marketing costs, hence, in- 
creased profits $200. 

Shrinkage is handled a number of 
ways during the bargaining process. 
1. Buyer and seller may agree to an 
arbitrary deduction from scale weight 
before payment is made. This weight 
adjustment is known as “pencil shrink.” 
2. Lambs may be held off feed and 
water for a_ stipulated time before 
weighing. This is called “pen shrink.” 
3. Sales price may be adjusted to re- 
flect shrinkage with or without mention 
of shrink in the bargaining process. 
The term “price shrink” is applied to 
this method. 4. Sometimes trailing or 


process 
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Shrinkage Is A Point Worth Bars 


To Help You.... 


Here's The Story 


... SURIN 


Be 


hauling to the sales point satisfies 
buyers and no further shrink is re- 
quired. “Trail shrink” is an appropriate 
term for this method. 

Sometimes a combination of these 
methods for handling lamb shrinkage 
is used. All are arbitrary in the sense 
that bargainers try to guess the amount 
lambs will actually shrink during the 
marketing process. Knowledge of ac- 
tual shrinkage rates should reduce 
uncertainty in marketing, therefore, 
also reduce the chance of being “‘taken”’ 
during bargaining. 


How Much Do Lambs Shrink? 


A lamb marketing study made in 
Utah included shrinkage data for 141 
shipments of fat lambs and 55 ship- 
ments of feeder lambs. A total of near- 
ly 95,000 lambs were involved. 

Time in transit had the greatest 
influence on shrinkage rates. Trucks 
usually took less time to cover a given 
distance than trains. Consequently, 
lamb shrinkage was less when trucks 
were used. However, time was more 
important than mode of transportation, 
so data were analyzed in relation to 
time in transit. Some variation was 
noted. Still, the relationship of time- 
in-transit to shrinkage provided a use- 
ful and reliable average for estimating 
probable shrink for both fat and feeder 
lambs. 

Time-in-transit lamb shrinkage rela- 
tionships (table 1) indicate that, on 


and 


the average, fat lambs shrink more 
rapidly than feeders during the first 
three to four hours enroute. For longer 
hauls, feeders shrink at a higher rate 
than fats. Shrinkage increases for both 
as time enroute increases, but at a lower 
rate of increase after feed and rest 
stops are taken. Fill back occurs at 
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Table 1 


Average shrinkage in transit for Utah 
fat and feeder lambs related to selected 
hours in transit. 





Time Average shrink 





Feeder 
lambs 


in Fat 
transit lambs 





percent 
1.00 
1.60 
2.23 
2.78 
3.34 
3.87 
4.38 
4.87 
5.34 
5.78 
9.18 
10.94 
11.34 
11.48 
11.49 


8.04 11.48 
7.34 11.22 
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hours 
1 1.35 
2 1.83 
¢ 2.30 
4 2.74 
3.16 
3.56 
3.93 
4.31 
4.66 
4.98 
7.34 
8.28 
8.33 
8.16 
8.11 
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ng Over When You Market Lambs. 


Mt What Happens 


WIE... 
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rest points which reduces the rate of 
shrink. 

In the study, fat lambs averaged 1.35 
percent shrink after one hour in transit, 
and a peak of 8.33 percent after 35 
hours enroute. Feeder lambs averaged 
one percent shrink after one hour, but 
11.49 percent after 41 hours in transit. 
Beyond the high points, rates of shrink 
declined, but this was more pronounced 
for fat lambs, which took on more fill 
because they were larger. 

Hours in transit—shrinkage rate re- 


Market 


lationship (table 1) along with knowledge 
of market prices, make it possible to cal- 
culate a bargaining range. This opera- 
tion is stated in general terms as follows: 
Price to accept in lieu of shrink is de- 
termined by substracting from market 
price, the product of market price and 
percent shrink. 

An example will help. A 100-pound 
fat lamb, traveling three hours, will 
shrink about 2.3 percent (table 1) or 
2.3 pounds. If the lamb sells for 20 
cents a pound, price in lieu of shrink 
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Table 2 


Average price adjustments in lieu of shrinkage for alternative sales prices to 
yield equivalent gross returns for any weight lamb related to percent shrink 


and hours in transit. 





Hours in transit 
Fat 





Percent Feeders 


Sales price per pound (cents) 





shrink lambs lambs : 14 


22 


16 18 20 





Price in lieu of shrink (rounded) 


13.9 
13.7 
13.6 
13.4 
13.3 
13.2 
13.0 
12.9 
12.7 
12.6 


12.5 


1.0 
2.6 
4.3 
6.2 
8.3 
10.5 
13.0 
16.0 
19.3 
24.0 
33.0 
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21.8 
21.6 


19.8 
19.6 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
18.4 
18.2 
18.0 
17.8 


17.8 
17.6 
17.5 
17.3 
17.1 
16.9 
16.7 
16.6 
16.4 
16.2 
16.0 


15.8 
15.7 
15.5 
15.4 
15.2 
15.0 
14.9 
14.7 
14.6 
14.4 


14.2 
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is 20 cents, less 20 cents times 2.3 per- 
cent, or 19.5 cents. The seller now 
knows he will make as much with 19.5 
cents a pound for 100 pounds, as he 
would if he took 20 cents a pound for 
97.7 pounds, after a 2.3 percent shrink 
is deducted. He may bargain within 
the ranges of 19.5 to 20 cents a pound, 
and zero to 2.3 percent shrink. If he 
must settle for less than 19.5 cents a 
pound in lieu of shrink, or suffer more 
than 2.3 percent shrinkage adjustment, 
he will lose money. Of course, individ- 
ual situations must be examined as they 
deviate from averages. 


Table Helps You Bargain 


With this simple operation, a table 
can be made in which hours in transit, 
market price alternatives and shrink- 
age rates are related to price in lieu 
of shrinkage (table 2). 

Suppose feeder lambs had to travel 
24 hours to market, and market price 
was 16 cents a pound. These lambs 
would shrink an average of about 10 
percent. Reading from table 2: the 
seller could afford to take as low as 
14.4 cents a pound in lieu of a 10 per- 
cent shrink. 

Time in transit—shrinkage relation- 
ships provide information to both buy- 
ers and sellers that remove some un- 
certainty from the bargaining process. 
The result should be less frequent “no 
deals” between buyers and sellers that 
cost both time and money. 
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Wool Prices Hold Firm: Clips 


: ll 
fey FT - 
May 22, 1959 


HE May wool market, somewhat ad- 

versely affected during the early 
part of the month by price declines in 
Australia and a tumble in the United 
States futures market during late April, 
regained strength as the month pro- 
gressed, with overall May prices hold- 
ing firm with those of a month earlier, 
despite a decline in market activity. 

During late April and early May, with 
Australian prices dropping and the 
United States futures market taking on 
a shakey appearance, domestic wool 
buying activity slowed down and, in 
some cases, came to a complete stand- 
still in many areas of the country. 

However, Australian prices recovered 
very soon and was moved upward rather 
quickly. With this, United States fu- 
tures firmed up considerably, lending 
strength to the domestic market as the 
early part of May came to a close. 
During the week of May 8, the domestic 
market closed firm, but at slightly lower 
prices for the week. 

On May 4, the Daily News Record 
put forth an optimistic view on the 
market, stating “domestic prices are 
lower than both futures and Australia, 
so those markets could decline without 
harming domestic prices except psycho- 
logically.” 

The decrease in wool buying activ- 
ities during the early part of May, con- 
tinued through most of the month. For 
a time, this practice caused consider- 
able concern throughout wool industry 
ranks. However, despite the slowed 
buying tempo in producing areas, prices 
remained firm. 

Later in the month reports from wool 
buying areas indicated the bulk of 
the 1959 wool clip, as well as most wools 
held in storage, had been sold. Still 
another report indicated top makers 
were having difficulty meeting demand, 
with weavers wanting deliveries at 
earlier dates than had originally been 
anticipated. Virtually all combing 
plants were reported sold through 
August; some were sold into Septem- 
ber. Late in May, combing plants re- 
ported sales being made into the 
fourth quarter. It was further indi- 
cated there was not enough combing 
machinery available to meet demand. 

These reports greatly alleviated con- 
cern about the market. 

On May 9, the Commercial Bulletin 
reported, “The present period indicates 
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Reported Nearly ‘Cleaned Up’ 


this (the wool) market, while slow, is 
experiencing greater stability than it 
has for many months. Much 1959 wool 
has been sold ahead and the domestic 
industry appears to be in a much 
healthier condition than it has been for 
more than two years. With no heavy 
wool carryover through the traditional- 
ly slower summer months, dealers, too, 
are in a good position.” 

Toward the middle of the month, 
reliable reports estimated from 70 to 
90 percent of all territory wools had 
been sold in most areas. Currently, 
Texas is the only State where a large 
volume of wool is still available, and 


it is now commencing to move. Mean- 
while, western wool buying activity, 
though slow, continued steady and 
prices were reported firm. 

In the middle of May, the domestic 
market was further aided by Australian 
price boosts and a better top market, 
which increased demand for domestic 
wools. 

During the latter part of the month, 
Australian prices were reported slight- 
ly easier. However, price declines were 
not unexpected. The Australian auc- 
tion season closes in late June and 
wools now being offered there are re- 
ported to be “not of top quality.” 

A further optimistic note for the do- 
mestic wool market was sounded when 
the Census Bureau announced that 
March consumption of apparel clip 
wool on the woolen and worsted sys- 
tems averaged 5,083,000 pounds weekly. 
This figure was some 30 percent higher 
than the weekly average in March of 
last year and slightly above the weekly 
average of 5,066,000 pounds reported in 
February. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING MAY 15, 1959 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 
%o % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.20—1.25 56 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.10—1.2 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.05—1.10 56 


One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... .05—1.10 48 
*Ave. French Combing .00—1.05 49 


.15—1.3 51 
10—1.15 652 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... .00—1.05 46 
*Ave. French Combing .95—1.00 47 
*Low-quarter Blood: 95—1.00 41 
*Common & Braid 90— 95 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.15 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.05 


ORIGINAL 


1.28 
1.1 
BAG 
Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1. 

Ae 


*8 Months (1” and over) 
*Fall (%” and over) 


5 ) 
) 


( 


2 
2 
1 


1.3 
1.2 
0—1.1 
10—1.1 
1.00- 


e 
‘ 


1.08 


$ .58— .55 
50— .54 60 
46— .49 61 


59 $ .49—. 
44—. 
41—. 


53— . 
50— . 


5T7— .59 54 
53— .55 50 


52— . 
-48— .50 


55— .57 51 
-51— .54 52 


52— .55 
A9— .51 


54— .57 48 
50— .53 49 
56— 59 43 .54— .57 
54— 57 42 .52— .55 


WOOLS (1) 


A9— 
A3— 


54 59 
45 61 


AT— 
4Al— . 


TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


48— .49 
44— .46 
39— .40 
A3— .45 
38— .40 


58— .60 58 .53— .55 62 
54— 55 59 ~~ AS 51 63 
4A7— 49 61 4: 45 65 
50— 52 58 ~ = . 48 61 
44— 46 59. 43° 62 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 
heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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The Wool Bureau in a report covering 
the U. S. wool situation for early 1959 
stated, “The reluctance to recognize 
and act on early symptoms of the need 
for retail inventory replenishment for 
wool goods in this country before the 
onset of recovery in other major wool- 
consuming countries is resulting in a 
sharp acceleration of purchasing, or- 
dering and mill operations within a rel- 
atively short period. The recovery in 
the weekly rate of U. S. mill consump- 
tion of wool actually started in Jan- 
uary, 1958, but did not compare 
favorably with 1957 corresponding 
rates until the third quarter. A similar 
trend did not emerge in Europe until 
the last quarter of 1958 and only crys- 
tallized as a general pattern in the first 
quarter of 1959. It is costing American 
mills and manufacturers the difference 
between wool prices early in 1959 and 
those now developing. 

“By April, 1959, the recovery in U. S. 
apparel wool consumption was in its 
16th month, though it was not spec- 
tacular until January, 1959. The steady 
reduction of trade stocks was known to 
all concerned. The convergence of ris- 
ing foreign demand and U. S. effective 
demand has resulted in a sudden up- 
surge in wool prices which is heart- 
warming to producers and dealers... . 

“Assuming that apparel wool con- 
sumption will average out at around 
5 million pounds per week or total 
260 million pounds, clean, for the year 
1959, it would represent a gain of 20 
percent over 1958 mill consumption of 
217 million pounds. While the assump- 
tion appears over-optimistic, the result- 
ing level of consumption would still be 
below that of any year prior to 1957.” 

Reports from Brisbane on May 20, 
according to the Daily News Record, 
indicated wool sales were continuing 
par to 244 percent cheaper. 

Prices, clean basis, landed in Boston 
with duty of 251% cents a pound, are as 
follows: 


Type: Brisbane 
55 (64-70s wp) ..........-.--- 

62 (64s wp) 

63 (60-64s wp) 

78 (64s good-av) 

64 (60s wp) ........ cea eat, ee , 

50 (60s: wood av) .:......2-.......... : 

423-2 (58-60s) 

424-3 (56-58s) 

425-4 (50-56s) 


On May 25, the Boston market was 
reported slow. It had been slow since 
the middle of May, but the reason for 
market slowness was simply that wool 
was not there. Clips, as mentioned 
earlier, are about cleaned up. 

The average price for wool as of May 
15 was 42.7 cents, according to the 
USDA. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Late in April several sales were re- 
ported in the northern part of the State. 
Several thousand fleeces in Glenn Coun- 
ty brought 58.5 cents; 2,000 fleeces sold 
f.o.b. the ranch in Alameda County at 
54.5 cents; a Mendocino County clip 
moved at 55 cents; several clips of eight 
months’ wool were reported sold in a 
price range of 43.5 cents at Dixon, 
Solano County, to 50 cents in Mendocino 
County. At a sealed-bid sale at San 
Francisco, 56.25 cents was paid for a 
clip estimated to be 40 percent fine, 
45 percent half blood and a little three- 
eighths blood. The fine wool shrink 
was estimated at 52 percent, and half 
blood at 44 percent. 

May 9 the USDA’s Market News re- 
ported practically all 1959 clips, as well 
as all 1958 clips in storage, in Califor- 
nia had been sold or contracted. 

Little wool was moving in the State 
during mid-May. The only reported sale 
during this period was on May 12, when 
a clip of 12 months’ wool, mainly Cor- 
riedale and Corriedale-Dorset cross, 
brought 55 cents. 


COLORADO 


In late April, Colorado wools were 
reported 75 percent sold. No further 
sales were reported during early or mid- 
May. 


IDAHO 


During the latter part of April, the 
Salmon Pool of 12,000 fleeces sold at 
54.76 cents, and the Cassia County Pool 
of about 5,600 fleeces brought 50.55 
cents. 

In early May, the following pool wools 
were reported to have moved: The 
Lemhi Pool of 50,000 to 60,000 pounds 
of light-shrinking wool brought 54.76 
cents; the Blackford Pool sold at 46.5 
cents; the Gooding Pool moved at 45 
cents; the Arco Pool went for 48.5 
cents, and the Custer County Pool of 
about 9,600 fleeces brought 51.28 cents. 
Another unnamed pool of some 12,000 
fleeces was reported to have sold at 
54.75 cents. 

During the middle of the month, some 
8,000 northern Idaho fleeces sold at 48 
cents; the Oneida County Pool went for 
46.25 cents, and the Bear Lake Pool of 
some 28,000 fleeces brought 53.26 cents 
per grease pound. At this same time, 
eastern Idaho wools were turning in a 
general price range of 45 to 48 cents. 

It was estimated on May 19, that 75 
to 80 percent of the Idaho wool clip for 
1959 had been sold. 


MONTANA 


A good deal of buying activity was 
noted in the State during late April. 
The Ronan Pool of 11,000 fleeces 
brought 54.27 cents, while the Big 
Timber Pool of 40,000 fleeces sold at 


53.03 cents, and the Columbus Pool, 
also numbering 40,000 fleeces, turned at 
54.44 cents. 

During the same period, a local pool 
at Billings, consisting of 25,000 fleeces, 
moved at 50.71 cents; the Harlan Pool 
of 10,800 fleeces sold at 4954 cents, and 
other individual sales, totaling 14,500 
fleeces, sold in a price range of 46 to 
52.3 cents. In the southeastern part of 
the State, some 5,650 fleeces sold at 50 
cents. 

Early in May, some 370,000 pounds 
of 1959 ewes wool, grading three- 
eighths blood to fine and with varying 
staple lengths, brought 49 to 51.66 
cents. This included the Glendive and 
Circle pools at 49 cents. 

During the same period, the Roberts 
Pool of 9,000 fleeces, mostly half blood 
with long staple, sold at 54.76 cents. 
This sale has been tabbed as the high 
for the State during the current market- 
ing season. 

Buyers in Montana pulled out of the 
market for a time during late April and 
early May, when wool futures declined. 
On May 8, however, reports indicated 
buyers were paying 49 to 54.5 cents for 
most wools throughout the State. Re- 
ports also indicated buying was then in 
the “clean-up” stage. One estimate 
early in May was that most of the 1959 
clip was sold. 

NEVADA 

In early May, 7,000 fleeces of fine 
wool sold under sealed bids at Elko at 
51.75 cents. Bids on these fleeces ranged 
from 434 cents to the high price at 
which they were sold. Shrinkage was 
estimated at 55 percent. 

NEW MEXICO 

During late April, a sale was reported 
in the Roswell area at $1.25 to $1.35 a 
clean pound, delivered East. 

On May 1, about 100,000 pounds of 
original bag Roswell wools, largely 
fine staple and good French combing, 
moved at $1.30, clean basis, delivered 
to Boston. May 2, an additional 600,000 
pounds were offered in the Roswell- 
Artesia area, with almost a complete 
clearance reported. Price for these 
choice territory wools ranged from a 
low of $1.22 clean basis delivered East 
to a high of $1.35. Most clean wools 
averaged between $1.27 and $1.30. 


OREGON 


Late in April some original bag wool 
was reported sold at 53.5 cents. This 
sale was of ungraded farm wool from 
eastern Oregon and eastern Washington 
and was on a delivered to Portland 
basis. The Klamath Falls Pool also sold 
in late April at 49.15 cents. 

During early May, Willamette Valley 
wools, which include wools of western 
Oregon and _ western Washington, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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See Our 
Quality 
SUFFOLKS 
at the 
National. 


Norman G. Olsen & Son 


Spanish Fork, Utah 








Warfield Suffolks 


Are Always 


Durable « Big « Rugged 


If you want Suffolk rams ready to go to work 
to produce profits for you, see my consign- 
ments at the National and other leading sales. 


L. D. WARFIELD 


Cambridge, Idaho 








See My Entries At The 
National Ram Sale 
These Quality Rams Will Produce the 
Extra Pounds of Lamb You Want! 
1 Stud — 1 Pen Range Rams 


Also for Sale at Ranch 
Ewes and February Ewe Lambs 


Myrthen N. Moon 


Box 102 Tabiona, Utah 

















a 
OUTSTANDING 


Rambouillet Rams like the one pictured above 
and top-quality Suffolks will comprise our 
consignments to the National, Nevada & 
Utah ram sales. 


Voyle Bagley & Sons 


Aurora, Utah 














Cheaper To Improve. . - 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing and seeding costs about $4 an acre. 
The rancher may do that on 250 acres 
and still spend only $1,000. In return, 
he gets 250 acres of land that will yield 
300 extra pounds of feed per acre, or 
37 extra tons annually. 

Although burning won’t work every 
place, where it will, it is a cheap means 
of range improvement. The rancher is 
getting more feed for his money right 
along. 


Be Careful in Burning 


However, burning can be an expen- 
sive deal. If the fire jumps the stock- 
man’s fire lanes and a bad wind blows 
it to a neighbor’s property, burning up 
1,000 tens of hay. his house and timber, 
the results could financially break a 
man for life. If the rancher decides to 
burn, he had better secure the assist- 
ance of someone who knows what he is 
doing and who will make adequate 
burning preparations beforehand. The 
time to make preparations is not when 
the rancher wants to burn. 

In Oregon, sagebrush should be 
burned in August for best results. How- 
ever, the rancher should prepare for 
burning long before then—in April or 
May of the previous spring. He should 
make wide fire lanes, not just run 
through with a bulldozer. Fire lanes 
should be 100 to 200 yards wide, with 
proper safeguards. Burning is a dan- 
gerous thing, and the rancher needs to 
know what he is doing before he gets 
into it. 

Suppose the stockman’s land has 
weeds susceptible to spray. In eastern 
Oregon, most weeds are sagebrush or 
rabbit brush, either of which can be 
killed by spray. Spraying rabbit brush 
is a little more expensive than spraying 
sagebrush. 


What Spraying Costs 


Spraying does not cost too much 
about $3.30 an acre. So 303 acres times 
$3.30 is again about $1,000. The ranch- 
er sprays 303 acres; his $1,000 is gone, 
but he gets about 240 additional pounds 
of feed to the acre. This makes 36 tons 
of extra feed. 

Now it is getting to where extra feed 
produced is quite cheap. If the rancher 
amortizes spraying over a period of 
15 or 20 years, he is getting some very 
reasonable feed. 

People think they know a few tricks 
about spraying. The airplane com- 
panies, of course, want to spray in a 
hurry. They are inclined not to put 
enough flaggers out for pilots to see. 
Pilots have nothing in the air to tell 
them what has or has not been sprayed. 


Companies spraying from the air put a 
flagger at each end of a big, long field 
—four or five miles from each other. 
However, there are hills between the 
flaggers; when pilots reach certain 
places—just barely skimming the sage- 
brush—these hills make them lose sight 
of one of the flaggers. This, in turn, 
makes skips through the field. 

If a man is going to spray, it pays 
him to go to the extra expense of hiring 
his own flaggers. He may then hire 
enough men to allow pilots to see a 
flagger all the time. 

Another improvement program is one 
that many Oregon ranchers are carry- 
ing out. This plan has also been fol- 
lowed in Montana—more there than in 
Oregon. It is a follow-up on the plow- 
ing and reseeding plan mentioned 
earlier. Plowing and reseeding was ex- 
pensive—$12 an acre. 

The expense can be even greater if 
the rancher doesn’t get a stand the first 
year. If he seeds and the land is rough, 
the drill goes in too deep, his seed is 
covered too much or too little; and he 
doesn’t get a stand. Then weeds grow 
and he must plow again. 


Gaining Popularity 


Consequently, an increasing number 
of ranchers in the West are plowing 
and then growing rye hay for a couple 
of years. Then they seed in the rye 
stubble. What does this do? Two years 
of cultivation completely kill out any 
sage and their seedlings. Furthermore, 
roots of the rye hay hold the land down 
firmly, making the face of the land 
smooth. When the drill is later used 
on the land, all the seed goes in at the 
same depth. Around 75 percent of the 
seed American farmers use is lost be- 
cause it is put in too deep. 

This can be shown in an interesting 
experiment which may be conducted in 
the home. Fill six or seven peach crates 
with soil; put 100 seeds of some grass 
you are going to use in each of the 
crates. Cover one with a quarter-inch 
of soil; cover the next with a half-inch; 
the next with three-quarters inch; the 
next with an inch; the next with an 
inch and a half; and finally cover the 
last with two inches. Water these and 
see how they come up. The best stand 
will be on the quarter-inch depth of 
covering. If ranchers could put seed 
in the field and only cover it that much, 
they would have far better results. 

This cannot be done on a seed bed 
following a recent plowing operation. 
There used to be a rule in Montana 
that when seeding alfalfa the seed bed 
should be firm enough so that a mule 
cannot be tracked across it. That is 
still a pretty good rule. 

The last improvement method I want 
to mention is just burning sagebrush. 
If a rancher has sagebrush, everyone 
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of them will burn if he burns correctly 
and the sagebrush stand is_ thick 
enough. When sagebrush is burned, 
the rancher already has a perfect seed 
bed—an absolutely perfect seed bed. 
He cannot fail to get a stand if there 
is any moisture at all on this burned- 
over land. 


Economical Improvement 


Burning doesn’t cost too much, even 
if all the extra precautions are taken. 
So, 2,000 acres times 50 cents an acre is 
$1,000. The ranchers $1,000 is gone, 
but he improved 2,000 acres with it. If 
he has good remnants of grass under- 
neath the sage, he merely holds off the 
cattle or sheep for two years to let that 
get started. If he then uses it, he will 
get 100 tons of extra feed for his money. 

The above figures are not theoretical. 
They are taken from experiments con- 
ducted at the Oregon Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Before the figures 
were compiled for this information, 100 
ranchers throughout Oregon were writ- 
ten letters to obtain their figures on the 
type work they have been conducting 
the past 10 to 15 years. This informa- 
tion was added to and correlated with 
figures produced in experiments at the 
agricultural experiment station. Fur- 
thermore, BLM and Forest Service fig- 
ures were also obtained. 

As was mentioned before, there are 
many ranges on which these things can- 
not be used; they are too steep, too 
roeky, too alkaline, etc. It is almost a 
certainty that no one rancher has the 
alternative of doing all of these things 
on his range. However, he can usually 
use one of the six. 


How Ranges Were Depleted 


Why all the talk about improving? 
Our ranges were run down and the 
sagebrush came in before the turn of 
the century. Many are still run down. 
All kinds of people had a hand in it. 

The horse was a great thing for the 
Indians. It made a real difference in 
their way of life; it also raised cain 
with ranges, because the Indians didn’t 
want their horses scattered. Wherever 
Indians kept their horses, they ruined 
a piece of range. 

Wherever homesteaders came through 
and trailed big bunches of cattle, they 
destroyed the range. Wherever home- 
steaders plowed up land that shouldn’t 
have been plowed, range was destroyed. 

Wherever a trapper with his pack 
animals stayed too long at some beaver- 
rich stream which ran through a green 
meadow, he destroyed the range there 
with his horses. 

That was all done before the turn 
of the century. The people who are 
now living in those areas had very little 
to do with it. 
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Many people today are handling their 
ranges so they become a little better 
each year. The bad thing about that is 
that handling a sagebrush range—try- 
ing to improve it by management—is 
pretty much an uphill job. At the 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station there 
are inclosures upon which no livestock 
have set foot in over 20 years. There 
has been no improvement to amount to 
anything within those inclosures, be- 
cause they were already covered with 
sagebrush when they were inclosed. 
How in the world can a sagebrush range 
be improved just by management? 

The only way to improve sagebrush 
range is by one of the methods men- 
tioned above. Get rid of the sagebrush, 
then start improvements. 

However, if a range, after it is im- 
proved, is handled the same way it was 
handled when sagebrush first came, 
sagebrush will again appear in another 
15 years. 


Three Important Steps 


There are three things upon which 
real range improvement depend: 

1. The rancher must catch the range 
improvement virus. That is the im- 
portant requirement. There is no 
one who can give so many reasons 
why range cannot be improved as 
a man who has never done any of it. 
The rancher must learn why grass 
lives and dies. He must handle the 
range in the way it wants to be 
handled, if he is to keep it there. 

3. The rancher must go out and do the 
job. 





Killian means Quality in 
Columbias 


For the better of the best in Columbia 
Rams, see my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 
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More Spring Lambs, Slaughter 
Reduction Boost Lamb Prices 


pme E" 
May 21, 1959 


NCREASED spring lamb sales and a 

reduction in lambs slaughtered gave 

the lamb market a much needed boost 
in price during May. 

Last month’s slowly rising lamb 
prices continued steadily upward 
throughout May, until general prices on 
lambs were comparable to the high of 
last fall. In some sales, spring lambs 
sold 25 to 50 cents higher than during 
the same period last year. 

Market sales quotations showed both 
old-crop wooled slaughter lambs and 
spring slaughter lambs enjoyed a two 
cent a pound increase in price during 
the month. However, old crop lambs 
were slower in making the advance than 
were the more-sought-after springers. 

The number of wooled slaughter 
lambs sold during the month dropped 
considerably, shorn lambs making up 
the greater part of old-crop supply. 

In early May, total lamb slaughter 
was down slightly from the latter part 
of April, and down some 14 percent 
from the same period last year. Slight 
increases in slaughter were noted in 
mid-May, but total lamb slaughter was 
still 9 percent below a year earlier. 

At one point during mid-May, Ft. 
Worth reported 26,700 sheep for sale. 
This was 43 percent below the same 
period in 1958. In late May, total lamb 
receipts were still falling; the lowest 
receipts of the year were reported dur- 
ing this period. 

Of the market receipts, most were 
spring lambs. During early May, Ft. 
Worth receipts were 55 percent spring 
lambs, 35 percent old crop lambs and 
10 percent ewes and miscellaneous. 
Later in the month, reports indicated 
this ratio changed to 60/30/10 percent. 
The demand for springers was consid- 
erably higher than for old-crop lambs. 

The active spring lamb market pushed 
prices on high-selling springers from 
$1 to $4.25 higher than prices paid for 
lower priced old crop offerings. A U.S. 
Department of Agriculture report re- 
leased late in May showed the high 
price paid for spring lambs in May at 
$26.25, as compared to $24.50 in April. 
The high for old crop offerings was $24, 
as compared to $22 a month earlier. 

Selective buying was not as much in 
evidence in May as it had been during 
April. The reduction in salable receipts 
obviously remedied this. However, there 
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was still evidence of price penalties for 
lambs weighing over 114 pounds. 

Due to a strengthening wool market, 
May prices on wooled slaughter lambs 
climbed faster than those on shorn 
offerings. Anything in the fleeces closed 
the month from 25 to 50 cents higher 
than it had opened. Shorn lambs, at no 
time in broad demand, received less 
favorable prices. Generally, wooled 
slaughter lambs brought 75 cents to $1 
more per hundredweight than shorn 
lambs. 

There were relatively few prime 
lambs offered during May. The few 
prime springers which were offered, 
produced the month’s highest prices. 

On May 20 choice, old crop and 
spring slaughter lambs were selling at 
the following prices at major terminal 
markets: 

Chicago, $23.25 to $23.50 for shorn 
old crop selections, and $25 to $26 for 
springers; Denver, $22 to $23 for 
wooled old crop lambs, and $26 for 
springers; Ft. Worth, $18.50 to $20.50 
for shorn old crop lambs, and $22 to 
$23.50 for spring slaughter lambs; and 
Omaha, $22.50 for old crop shorn 
slaughter offerings, and $25 to a sea- 
sonal high of $26.25 on springers. 

On the same day, good to choice offer- 
ings were bringing the following 
prices: Chicago, $21 for shorn old crop 
offerings to $23 for wooled old crop 
slaughter lambs; Denver, $22 to $23 for 


wooled old crop selections; Ft. Worth, 
$21 to $21.50 for spring lambs; and 
Omaha, $20.50 for shorn old crop lambs 
and $24 to $25 for springers. 

Some activity was also noted during 
the month on replacement breeding 
ewes and ewes with lambs. Several 
thousand replacement yearlings sold at 
$25 to $28. The majority brought 
around $28. Pairs brought $26 to $29. 
There was relatively little activity on 
slaughter ewes. 

There was also a_ steady rise in 
wholesale dressed carcass prices during 
May. The New York market showed 
a $3 to $4 increase per hundredweight 
on all grades and weights of old-crop 
lamb carcasses, and a $4 price boost on 
spring lamb carcasses. 

On May 20, choice and prime old crop 
carcasses Weighing 55 pounds and down 
sold at $47 to $51; choice 55-to 65-pound 
carcasses brought $45.50 to $47; and 
good carcasses of all weights sold at 
$44 to $48 per hundredweight. Choice 
grade spring lamb carcasses weighing 
35 to 45 pounds went at $53 to $57, 
while choice grade 45-to 55-pound 
spring lamb carcasses brought $52 to 
$56 per hundredweight. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Early May: Most of the Arizona 
spring lamb crop had been sold. Around 
68,000 head brought $21 to $21.75, with 
later sales bringing $22.25. Two loads 
reported mostly choice 100- pound 
spring slaughter lambs sold out of sec- 
ond hands at $22 f.o.b. Two loads good 
and choice 87-pound mixed fats and 
feeders brought $21.50. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early May: In southern California, 
good and choice spring slaughter lambs 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Week Ended ........ 


Total U.S. Inspected Slaughter to Date eiciecnss 
Slaughter at Major Centers ...................... 
Denver Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Choice and Prime 
Good and Choice 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds ....... 
Choice, 45-55 pounds .... 
Good, All Weights .......... ; 


1959 
May 16 
4,509,650 

225,014 


1958 
May 17 
4,197,081 

238,677 


23.52 
24.63 22.78 
51.00 
48.70 
45.50 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 





Cattle 
Calves 


Sheep and Lambs EER rec ee ea 


1959 


1,433,000 

406,000 
5,652,000 
1,101,000 


1958 


1,383,000 

485,000 
4,963,000 
1,149,000 








*Choice only; no quotations on Prime. 
**Quotations on Old Crop lambs. 
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out of second hands sold at $22 to 
$22.50; mixed slaughter and feeder 
lambs brought $20 to $21.50; and some 
15 loads of good and choice 115- to 125- 
pound old crop lambs, reshorn, brought 
$19.25 to $19.50. Two loads of Imperial 
Valley offerings sold at $22, while 700 
mostly choice 90-to 95-pounders in the 
San Joaquin Valley also sold at $22. 
Another string of around 2,000 lambs 
in the Fresno area also went at $22, 
but with delivery at the seller’s option. 
In addition, one string carrying an end 
of fleshy feeders also reached $22. 

One load choice, near 100-pound, 
pellet-fed lambs with No. 2 pelts 
brought $21. One lot of good and choice 
mixed fat and feeder lambs sold at $20 
to $21.50. A total of nearly 3,000 spring- 
ers in southwestern California moved 
at $20. These were mostly feeders. A 
small string of unshorn lambs, carrying 
a 40 to 50 percent or better fat end, 
went at $21 to $21.50. In the Imperial 
Valley, 4,500 good and choice, reshorn, 
old crop slaughter lambs sold for near 
term delivery at $19.25 to $19.50; these 
lambs were expected to scale 115 to 125 
pounds, and were guaranteed to yield 
52 percent. The grower was to receive 
benefit of the yield in excess of 52 per- 
cent. 

Scattered bunches of mostly wooled 
feeders, weighing 75 to 85 pounds, sold 
in southern California at $20. Also re- 
ported sold were around 900 fats and 
feeders, at $21 to $21.50, delivered to 
rail head, and three or four loads of 
good and choice shorn old crop slaugh- 
ter lambs, with No. 2 and 3 pelts at 
$17 to $17.50, with a 4 percent shrink. 

Mid May: Some 1,200 fats sold at 
$22.50 for late May delivery in Solano 
County. In the Sutter Basin area a load 
of fats sold at $22.25 to go to Seattle, 
Washington. Some 6,000 feeder lambs 
sold in central California at $21 to 
$21.25. A load of good and choice, No. 1 
pelt, old crop, shorn feeder lambs, 
weighing near 114 pounds, brought 
$19.50. One string of feeders sold at 
$20.50 straight across in the Bakers- 
field area. In southern California, some 
15,000 mostly choice fed spring lambs 
with No. 2 pelts sold at $23 f.o.b. the 
feedlot with a 5 percent shrink. A 
string of 3,500 head sold at $23.50. 

In the San Joaquin Valley a load of 
14-to 2-inch shorn slaughter ewes made 
$6.25 for the good end and $3.25 for 
the cull end. On the Mojave Desert, 
some 2,600 good whitefaced shorn year- 
ling ewes sold at $25 per head. These 
weighed 105 to 110 pounds and were for 
immediate delivery in the Bakersfield 
area. Another 1,000 yearling ewes 
brought $25 per head, and still another 
1,500 yearling ewes moved at $26.50. 


COLORADO 
Early May: Seven loads of choice, 
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wooled lambs, weighing 115 pounds, 
brought $20.50, and two loads of good 
to mostly choice 103-pound lambs de- 
livered at Denver at $21.50. 

Mid April: Five loads mostly choice 
110-to 118-pound shorn lambs with No. 
1 pelts sold at the feedlot at $19.60 to 
$19.75. In northern Colorado six loads 
mostly choice 101-to 114-pound, shorn 
fed lambs brought $20 to $20.50. A 
package of choice, native, 105-pound, 
spring lambs turned at $25, delivered 
and weighed at Denver. A sale of 1,100 
yearling ewes was made at $26 for im- 
mediate delivery. 


IDAHO 


Early May: In southern Idaho, the 
Minidoka Pool of 1,156 choice and 
prime spring slaughter lambs went at 
$22.10 to $22.20. They averaged 102 
pounds after a 4 percent shrink. The 
Burley Pool of 252 head, averaging 103 
pounds after a 3 percent shrink, 
brought $22.25. The Cassia Lamb Pool 
sold at $22.25, with a 3 percent shrink. 

Mid May: Some 330 mostly choice 94- 
pound spring slaughter lambs went at 
$23.35 net after a 4 percent shrink; 600 
head of 89-to 98-pounders brought 
$22.25 to $22.50; the Minidoka Pool 
consisting of some four loads of lambs 
moved at $23.05; and the Aberdeen Pool 
of two loads of 99-pound lambs sold for 
$23.15, all f.o.b. with a 3 percent shrink. 
A load of spring lambs averaging 98.3 
pounds sold at Gooding for $23.35, with 
a 4 percent shrink. The Twin Falls 
County Pool of 238 lambs, averaging 
101.4 pounds sold at $23.65, with a 3 
percent shrink. Some 400 mixed young 
and aged ewes with 500 lambs at side 
brought $29 a pair. Almost 1,600 year- 
ling ewes sold out of the wool on a 
delivered in June basis at $28 per head. 


MONTANA 


Mid May: Not too much movement 
was reported. An early Dillon string at 
2,600 head good and choice, around 75- 
to 85-pound feeders sold for early Octo- 
ber delivery at $18. Of the total, 800 
to 900 were mixed blackfaced lambs; 
the balance were whitefaced wethers. 

In southern Montana, around 1,000 
mostly choice estimated around 115- 
pound whitefaced, coming yearling 
ewes sold in the wool at $24.50 per 
head. About 300 head good and choice 
103-pounders sold at $23 per hundred- 
weight. Some 1,500 second-hand breed- 
ing ewes went to California for $28 per 
head. In the Conrad area 190 good, but 
rather thin and off dry range, three- 
year-old wooled ewes, with 220 early 
whitefaced lambs at side, sold at $35 
per ewe unit. 


OREGON 
Early May: Nearly 700 Willamette 


Valley good and choice slaughter lambs 
reached $22.50 to $23. Some 200 head 
of the same grade old-crop shorn lambs, 
with No. 2 pelts, brought $16.50 to $18. 
About 1,200 whitefaced ewes and 
wethers lambs went for fall delivery at 
$20, delivered basis. Two loads good 
and choice 100-to 110-pound shorn old 
crop lambs turned at $19.25, while 400 
mostly choice Willamette Valley spring 
slaughter lambs sold at $22 at buying 
stations and $23 delivered to Portland. 
Approximately 1,000 old crop lambs 
from the same area, mostly with No. 2 
pelts, were purchased at $16 to $18, 
according to weight. 

Mid May: Two bands, expected to be 
40 percent or better fats, reached $20 
and mixed black and whitefaced offer- 
ings, estimated 30 percent fats, sold at 
$19 for delivery on or before July 15. 
An estimated 350 Willamette Valley 
spring slaughter lambs grading good 
and choice brought $23 to $23.25. Some 
sold at $21.50 to $22.25 at buying sta- 
tions. About 1,800 good and choice, 100- 
to 110-pound old crop lambs received 
$17.50. 

Some 1,200 mixed ewes and wether 
whitefaced lambs contracted for fall 
delivery at $20. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early May: In the Belle Fourche 
area, 500 ewes, four, five and six-years- 
old, sold in the wool and lambed out 
at $26 per pair. A string of 155 solid 
mouth ewes sold in the wool with lambs 
at side at $29 per pair, immediate de- 
livery. 

Mid May: A band of 262 unshorn 
ewe lambs turned at $23.90 per hun- 
dredweight. Average weight was 94 
pounds. 


TEXAS 


Early May: About 1,000 clipped old- 
crop feeder lambs sold in San Angelo at 
$16 to $17 per hundredweight. Also, 
165 spring lambs, 69-pounders, moved 
at $18.50. 

Mid May: In country trading, some 
15,000 old crop lambs were reported 
sold in central Texas at $16.50 for 
feeders and $18 for fats. Old crop feed- 
ers at Ft. Worth were quoted at $15 
to $17. There was active bidding on 
spring lambs at $18 to $19, mostly 
around $18.50. Growers were reported- 
ly holding firm for $20. Scattered 
groups of fat springers sold at around 
$20 per hundredweight. Stronger tones 
were noted in the yearling ewe trade, 
with several thousand head in west 
Texas selling at $18.50 to $20 per head, 
mostly $19 or better. 


WASHINGTON 


Early May: Two loads of high good 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Top Quality Rambouillet Rams 


See Our Consignment at the National 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Ready For Service 
See Our Consignment at the National 


Reuel Christensen & Sons 


Ephraim, Utah 











If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


<a 


_ 


Rambouillets produce more pounds 
of better quality lambs, thriftier 
feeder lambs, more pounds of bet- 
ter quality wool, and better ewe 
lambs for replacement. This means 
More Net Income. 


Inspect Rambouillet rams at the sales. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
2709 Sherwood Way 
San Angelo, Texas 
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QUIZ 


| usually sell my mutton lambs through 
a livestock auction ring. The white- 
faced ewe lambs I do not keep, I sell 
to local sheepmen for replacement. 
I find I receive a better return on 
both classes of lambs this way. 
—C. A. Wagoner 
Dubois, Idaho 


A central market usually handles our 
lambs. We have done this for a 
number of years. I think, though I’m 
not sure, I might get a little more net 
selling direct. 
—Dave Burbank 
Fallon, California 


W* usually ship our lambs to a central 
market and sell them through 
commission men. 

We feel the commission man knows 
where to place each particular type of 
lamb. He somehow manages to get a 
better price for us than if we sold to 
country buyers. Besides, the ranch 
buyer always charges for shipping. 

—Roy Vader 
Hagerman, Idaho 


UE to the fact that we do not raise 

as many lambs as some growers, 
we feel we get best results by marketing 
through a sales ring. 

We find a sales ring very convenient, 
as there is one close to home. Also, 
there always seem to be quite a number 
of buyers present at these sales. 

—R. D. Long 
Newell, South Dakota 


UR fat lambs are sold mostly to a 

packer buyer in the country, deliv- 
ered to the plant and weighed off the 
trucks. 

We have been receiving the same 
price selling in the country as we 
would have received through a central 
market. This way we also eliminate the 
commission. 

—Kenneth Mott 
Sunnyside, Washington 


OR the past four years, we have been 

selling our lambs at the ranch to 
feeder buyers. Prior to that, we sold 
through a local sale ring. 

We feel selling to feeder buyers is 
a more satisfactory method of market- 
ing our lambs because it eliminates the 
risk of “off days” at the ring. I don’t 
think we have been receiving any more 
than we would if we sold through a 
commission, however. 

Since we started using registered Cor- 
riedale rams, feeder buyers seem to be 
placing more demand for our lambs 
than for other white-faced lambs. 
Consequently, I expect our price to in- 
crease over the average price of lambs 
in this area. 

—W. S. Nuckolls & Son 
Hulet, Wyoming 


like to sell my lambs at the ranch be- 
cause I feel I get more money out 
of them that way. 
—Arthur Cox 
Harve, Montana 


I sell my lambs in two ways—through 
the Aberdeen Livestock Pool and at 
the Idaho Falls Auction. 

The Aberdeen Livestock Pool markets 
lambs during the spring months. In 
1958, the pool sold lambs on June 16 at 
$22.85 per hundredweight. The same 
day, I trucked my lambs to the Idaho 
Falls Auction, where I received $22.50. 
After trucking my lambs 60 miles to 
the auction, I received 35 cents less 
than I would have received had I sold in 
the pool. 

I now sell only my fall lambs at the 
auction and market my spring lambs in 
the pool. 

—Robert Underwood 
Aberdeen, Idaho 


| sell my lambs as feeders. I have 
found this method easier and also 
more satisfactory for my particular 
operation. —Warren McLean 
Andrews, Oregon 
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Y son, Preston, and I market our 

lambs on a central market through 

a commission company because we use 

irrigated, fenced pastures of alfalfa, 
rye and grasses. 

We like this method because we are 
able to market fat lambs when they are 
ready during the summer months. Each 
time we are able to move a truck load 
of 65 to 70 lambs, it increases the 
amount of feed for those remaining. 

We have found many commission 
companies have men in the field who 
are of assistance in selecting lambs 
that are prime and ready for market. 
This was a great help to us the first 
few years we raised sheep. 

Many of the sheepmen in our local- 
ity market their sheep in this manner. 

—Cecil W. Kaess 
Salida, Colorado 


OR the past two years, our lambs 

have been sold through a producer- 
sponsored lamb sale. 

Most of the flocks in this area are 
very small, numbering from 25 to pos- 
sibly 500 head of ewes. Our closest 
central market is a distance of 300 
miles away, making it very difficult for 
small flock owners to ship. 

We organized a _ producers co-op 
sale, where we sort, sex, weigh and 
grade lambs into uniform lots of about 
100 head. We then sell them at an 
auction. 

This has proven to be very satisfac- 
tory to the small flock owner. 

—Hollis Mast 
Coquille, Oregon 


E like to market our lambs where 

we can receive the highest price 

for them. About 65 percent of the time, 

our lambs are sold at the ranch to 
packer buyers. 

We like this way of marketing be- 
cause we do not have to pay freight 
and yardage. Since our nearest market 
is Denver, these costs are usually high. 

—Floyd Kinion 
Norwood, Colorado 


[ sell my lambs to a local buyer and 
he, in turn, sells them to a feeder. 
This is the manner in which most sales 
are made here. 

Since I have a small farm flock, I 
find it too much trouble to ship lambs 
to Denver. I cannot stand the shrink- 


age. 
—Carlos Manzanares 
Tierra Amarilla, New Mexico 


E sell our lambs to buyers as feed- 
ers. 

We follow this method of marketing 
because our lambs are always feeders, 
and we are close to the Arkansas Val- 
ley where many lambs are fed. 

—Elmer Kenner 
Walsenburg, Colorado 
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have been taking my lambs to the 
Stockton Yards and selling them 
through a livestock commission firm. 
Since I am still in school, do not have 
too much spare time and run only 110 
ewes, I find this is the closest and hand- 
iest way to market my lambs. 
—Phil Burroughs 
Knightsen, California 


I sell my wether lambs through the 
Belle Fourche Livestock Exchange, 
which is my closest market. 

This method of selling provides com- 
petitive bidding on all classes of lambs. 
There are buyers for fat lambs, heavy 
feeders, light feeders, etc., whereas if 
lambs are sold in the country, the buyer 
usually wants just one class and offers 
just one bid. 

The public market is where the price 


is set. —James Newland 


Colony, Wyoming 


I usually sell my lambs through an 
auction. Most of my lambs sell as 
fats for slaughter. I top off a number 
every two or three weeks. 

We have no local packer, therefore, 
I truck my lambs to Billings, Montana, 
175 miles from here. 

—Kenneth A. Coulter 
Brusett, Montana 


WV" sell our lambs through a local 
lamb pool. This pool is made up 
of small operators and usually has 
10,000 or more lambs in it. 

We seem to do much better price-wise 
by marketing our lambs in this way. 
Buyers would rather contract a large 
number of lambs at once than contract 
and deal with each small producer. I 
think it is less expensive for buyers to 
purchase in this manner. 

—Everett Murray 
Robertson, Wyoming 


like to sell my lambs at the ranch 

to a local feeder. I believe this meth- 
od is advantageous to both buyer and 
seller. It saves me_ transportation, 
commission and shrinkage. 

The feeder will probably loose a little 
on shrinkage, but he is in a position 
which enables him to more than make 
up for the loss. 

—Charles Cossit 
Shepherd, Montana 


E market our lambs through a com- 
mission house in Portland, since 
it is our closest market. It is also our 
best market, although I think grading 
practices at Portland could be improved. 
I feel the demand is for lambs carrying 
too much fat. The consumer does not 
like to buy meat with such excessive 
fat. 
Most country buyers in this area will 
buy only at feeder prices. 
—Harold McConnell 
Freewater, Oregon 





Inspect our Panamas at the National 


A stud ram lamb. Pen of five yearlings— 
large, smooth sheared March 7 — 20 to 24 
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Foundation Ewes and Rams for Sale 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


15th Annual National Columbia 
Show and Sale 
Yakima, Washington 
September 21 and 22, 1959 
Marcus Vetter, Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 316, Logan, Utah 
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Lamb Market .. . 


(Continued from page 25) 


to mostly choice 108-to 117-pound old- 
crop slaughter lambs with No. 2 pelts 
turned at $17.50 to $18.50, f.o.b. About 
525 good and choice old-crop lambs, 
with No. 1 and 2 pelts and weighing 
110 pounds and lighter, brought $17 to 
$18. Lambs weighing above 110 pounds 
sold at $15.50 to $16.50. 


WYOMING 


Early May: Some 12,000 feeders were 
contracted for late September and early 
October delivery at $18. 

Mid May: Several lots of good and 
choice 75-to 80-pound feeder lambs 
were also contracted for early October 
delivery at $18. About 500 head good, 
fine-wooled ewes sold at $23 per head. 
In the Casper area, reports indicated 
around 5,000 good and choice white- 
faced wether lambs turned at $18. 


Uy. §. Syndicate Prepares 


Australian Fat Lamb 


Imports For Meat Trade 


May 20 edition of the Sidney, Aus- 

tralia, newspaper, “Daily Mirror,” 
reports a revolutionary scheme for the 
large scale export of Australian fat 
lambs to the United States is awaiting 
U. S. Government approval. 

The article reported an unnamed 
American syndicate had purchased a 
converted Australian passenger liner 
and intends to export between 200,000 
and 300,000 Australian fat lambs to the 
United States. The steamer, the report 
says, is able to carry 30,000 lambs per 
shipment. 

The article indicated agents for the 
American syndicate were “now in New 
South Wales buying first-quality lambs, 
which will be sold to the U. S. meat 
trade.” 

Officials at the U. S. Embassy at 
Canberra were quoted by the newspa- 
per as having said application had been 
filed with U. S. quarantine authorities 
in Washington for an export permit. 
The newspaper said U. S. Director of 
Animal Quarantine, Dr. L. C. Heemstra, 
was due in Australia during late May 
to make personal inquiries into the im- 
plications of such a large scale opera- 
tion. 

USDA officials in Washington stated 
no decisions regarding the request 
would be made until Dr. Heemstra re- 
turned from Australia. They further 
indicated there was considerable con- 
cern over tick infestations in Australia, 
particularly in New South Wales. 
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Early Lambs In Average Condition 


ARLY lambs were in approximately 

average condition as of May l, ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In general, growth and development 
of early lambs have been about normal. 
Lamb development has been delayed in 
some areas by cool, dry weather and 
slow growth of pastures and ranges. 

The condition of lambs in the prin- 
ciple lamb producing States are as 
follows: 

California: Range and pasture feed 
are short in most sections, except the 
north coastal area. Spring weather 
has been favorable for lambing, but 
insufficient green feed has _ limited 
growth and finishing of early lambs. 
Marketing began earlier than last year 
and weights are somewhat below nor- 
mal. There have been several reports 
of early California lambs being sold as 
feeders. 

Arizona: Nearly all the early lamb 
crop was marketed by May 1. Feed has 
been plentiful; weather has been ideal. 
Most lambs moved out at heavier 
weights than normal, bringing about a 
slow market. 

Idaho: Lambs are in generally good 
condition, although range lamb growth 
has been retarded somewhat in some 
areas by dry weather on lower ranges. 
Some local areas report extremely heavy 
disease losses, but overall losses are 
about normal. Early range lambs are 
expected to start to market around 
June 1 and peak in July. 

Missouri: Lambs are reported in aver- 
age condition and doing well. Death 


losses have been slightly above average. 
Reports on marketing intentions indi- 
cate the seasonal pattern will be about 
the same as in 1958. 

Oregon: Only pasture feed is aver- 
age; range feed is below normal. Early 
lambs, however, were in average con- 
dition on May 1. Death losses have 
been low. Lamb marketing may be 
somewhat later than a year ago. 

Texas: Marketings of yearlings and 
spring lambs during April were below 
those of a year ago. Early spring rains 
on the east side of the plateau improved 
feed conditions which will tend to 
delay peak marketings as producers 
will hold offerings back in an attempt 
to gain more pounds. The main Texas 
sheep area in the western part of the 
State is still quite dry. 

Washington: Cold, dry weather dur- 
ing March and April hampered grass 
development. Hay supplies are ade- 
quate; hay quality is poor. Summer 
ranges, however, promise good early 
grazing. Spring lambs have generally 
made a slow start and losses are higher 
than in the past two years. Little or 
no contracting has been reported. 

Southeastern States: Reports from 
this area indicate early lambs were in 
average condition on May 1. Death 
losses were lower than last year, but 
still slightly higher than average. Mar- 
ketings are anticipated to follow the 
traditional pattern, with the peak of 
supply due to hit the market in late 
June. Some Kentucky lambs began 
reaching market in large numbers dur- 
ing the latter part of May. 


USDA Lists ‘Unfair’ Buying Practices 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
issued a statement defining its gen- 
eral policy on certain current lamb 
buying practices and how provisions of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act apply 
to these practices. The statement was 
issued late in May. 

The USDA announced its statement 
had been issued as Section 203.1, Chap- 
ter II, Title 9, Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. The statement appeared in the 
Federal Register of May 26. It was not 
issued as a rule or regulation in itself, 
but as an interpretation that certain 
buying practices currently being used 
are considered unfair under provisions 
of the P & S Act. 

These practices relate to the discon- 
tinuing of prices paid to producers for 
heavy lamb. Specifically, the following 
methods of buying lambs are considered 
unfair practices under P & S Act: 


1. A buyer limiting payment for lambs 
to a designated average weight, and 
not paying the lamb producer for 
additional weight. 


A buyer subtracting weight from 
the true and actual weight of the 
lamb. 


USDA officials believe provisions of 
the P & S Act, under titles II and III, 
prohibit all packers, dealers and mar- 
keting agencies subject to the Act’s 
provisions from engaging in these prac- 
tices. 


This statement of general policy be- 
came effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register. Copies of the policy 
statement are available from the Live- 
stock Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Wool Market . . . 


(Continued from page 21) 


brought 47 cents for ewe wool with a 
full year’s growth, and 43 cents for 
lamb wool. 

A May 11 report indicated range 
clips, east of the Cascade Mountains, 
were mostly sold or consigned. The 
report also listed the sale of farm flock 
lots, small ranch lots from east of the 
Cascades, at 41 to 42 cents, with one 
instance at 45 cents. 

At Ontario 1,600 fleeces sold at 46 
cents and 2,500 pounds of 1958 and 1959 
clip wool went for 50 cents, on a deliv- 
ered to Portland basis. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Early in May, 1,300 fleeces in the 
Castle Rock area were reported sold 
at 52 cents, and 1,500 fleeces in the 
Buffalo area moved at 50 cents. 

One of the highest prices in the Belle 
Fourche area was also paid during the 
early part of the month for the Clarkson 
yearling clip. This price was reported 
at 554% cents and alse at 554% cents. 
The clip was specialty wool of 62’s 
grade, and, in the estimation of one 
dealer, is one of the best staple clips 
in the country. 

A report dated May 13 indicated 
there was very little wool left in the 
Belle Fourche section, except for eight 
months lots. Some 75 to 80 percent of 
Belle Fourche wool is contracted. The 
going price at that time was listed 
around 50 to 52 cents. 

In the fleece wool section of eastern 
South Dakota, where wool is said to 
be showing signs of becoming dark and 
heavy, prices ranged from 38 to 40 
cents during mid-May. In Minnesota 
and Iowa, 38 to 45 cents was being paid. 


TEXAS 


At San Angelo on May 9, all bids 
were rejected at a sealed-bid sale. High 
bid at the sale was reported to have 
been $1.25 a clean pound, delivered 
East. 

At the Junction Warehouse Com- 
pany’s first sealed-bid sale of the sea- 
son, more than 200,000 pounds of Hill 
Country flocks’ wool were sold. Prices 
ranged from 4814 to 575% cents on 12 
months’ wool and 5214 to 5414 cents on 
eight months’. The general price range 
was 5354 to 5654 cents a pound grease 
basis. A top bid of 60 cents on one 
choice lot was refused. The prices on a 
clean basis, delivered Boston, were esti- 
mated as follows: 12 months’ average 
style, $1.22 to $1.23; 12 months’ long 
staple and good French combing $1.27 
to $1.28; and eight months’, $1.08 to 
$1.15, with the average on eight months’ 
running $1.10 to $1.15. 

The larger part of the volume sold 


June, 1959 


was 12 months’ wool, described as 
clean, bright and light-shrinking. 

At the Sanderson Sale, May 14, some 
150,000 pounds sold. One choice 45,000- 
pound clip did not sell. A trade source 
estimated prices approximated those at 
Junction, although a high of $1.32 was 
claimed. Buyers with a limit of $1.25 a 
clean pound failed to get wool. 

In other Texas sales reported during 
the month, a spot lot of original bag, 
12 months’ good French combing and 
staple wool moved at $1.25 to $1.26 
clean basis, and four or five cars of 
good 12 months’ wool were purchased 
at an estimated clean price of $1.23 to 
$1.25, delivered to Boston. 


UTAH 

Early in May, a million pounds of 
mixed grade wool sold at 43 to 50 cents 
a grease pound. A pool of 15,000 fleeces 
sold around the middle of the month at 
48.9 cents. 

Some 40 to 50 percent of Utah wool 
is estimated to have been sold at shear- 
ing time. An additional 25 percent is 
contracted and 25 percent is consigned 
or unsold. 


War Proclaimed on Screw Worms 





WASHINGTON 


In late April, a Yakima clip sold at 
48 cents. During early May, some 1,500 
fleeces of heavy-shrinking wool sold in 
the south-central sector of the State at 
41 cents f.o.b., and 7,500 fleeces of 12 
months’ light-shrinking ewes wool, in- 
cluding some 2,700 heavier shrinking 
yearling wool, moved at 48 cents. The 
Kittitas Pool, Ellensburg, Washington, 
sold at 50% cents. 


WYOMING 


Early in May, a clip of 10,000 fleeces 
of 1959 wool sold at Rawlins at 40 to 
47 cents in the grease, and about 100,000 
pounds of heavy-shrinking 1959 wool 
was purchased at Casper at 37 to 41 
cents. A 1958 clip brought the same 
price. 

Toward the middle of the month at 
Casper, 9,000 fleeces sold at 45 cents; 
6,200 fleeces were contracted at 43.35 
cents; and an additional 3,800 fleeces 
were contracted at 42 cents. Some 9,300 
fleeces, estimated at 65 to 66 percent 
shrink, were purchased at Casper at 42 
cents. 


U.S, Mexico Begin Pest Program 


confined almost entirely to southwest- 
ern Florida since December 1, 1958. 


FFORTS to eradicate the screw 
worm—an insect pest which causes 
livestock losses averaging many mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the United 
States—are moving ahead on schedule. 
The program began July 11, 1958, in 
the Southeastern States. A_ similar 
project was initiated this year, with 
the USDA and the Mexican government 
working jointly on the program in 
northern Mexico, Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. 

The USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service assigned personnel to work on 
the project in the Southwestern States 
and northern Mexico late in April. 

The purpose of the work is to learn 
more about the habits of the screw 
worm fiy in that area, and to deter- 
mine if the new radio-active cobolt 
method of eradicating this livestock 
pest can be applied in Mexico and the 
Southwest. 

In the earlier project in the South- 
east, sterile screw worm flies, the key 
to the tests—are being reared, steril- 
ized with radiant energy from cobolt- 
60, and released by air over infested 
areas. In 1958, flies were released over 
an area of 80,000 square miles in Flori- 
da, southern Georgia and southwestern 
Alabama. This project required a pro- 
duction rate of 50 million sterile flies 
per week. 

Screw worm infestations have been 


The release of sterile flies, plus winter 
weather, have reduced screw worm 
populations in Florida and apparently 
eliminated infestations in both Alabama 
and Georgia. 

The eradication program is based on 
years of research by entomologists of 
the USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service, who found that pupae of the 
screw worm exposed to the proper 
amount of radiation produced sterile 
flies. 

This led to the plan of using labora- 
tory-reared and sterilized flies to reduce 
screw worm population and eventually 
eliminate the pest from infested areas. 

Tests showed that when native fe- 
males mate with sterile males, they 
produce eggs that do not hatch. The 
radiation produces sterile, but other- 
wise normal flies. Tests have also 
shown that sterile males compete suc- 
cessfully with native male screw worm 
flies in mating with females. 

Mass liberation of sterilized flies 
from the air at carefully planned inter- 
vals, eradicated the pest from the Car- 
ibbean Island of Curacao in 1954. Tests 
in the vicinity of Orlando, Florida, in 
1956-57 also gave promising results. 

It is hoped the same process will help 
eradicate the pest in the southwestern 
States and northern Mexican provinces. 
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ol 5 hub Fou ile aa Lary 


“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


—Richard Baxter 


Members of the Rawlins, Wyoming, Lions Club are shown 
“digging in” to their lamb luncheon which was the feature of 
a “Lamb for Lions” promotion campaign conducted by the 
Carbon County Wool Growers Auxiliary. The Lions were given 


Three waitresses of the Adams Restaurant, where the “Lamb 
for Lions” promotion was staged, hand out luncheon servings to 
local Lions Club officers. The Lions were reported well pleased 
with the lamb luncheon; the promotion was considered a success. 


one of three different lamb dishes. 


Wyoming Group Holds Two Lamb Promotions 


HE Carbon County (Wyoming) Wool 

Growers Auxiliary recently re- 
ported the successful completion of two 
lamb promotion events. 

The events, both staged at Rawlins, 
were part of a current Wyoming Wool 
Growers Auxiliary campaign designed 
to encourage people to “Eat More 
Lamb.” The promotion programs, en- 
titled “Lamb As You Like It” and 
“Lamb For Lions,” were held in con- 
junction with the Rawlins Rotary Club 
and Rawlins Lions Club respectively. 


CECE CEM 


‘Auxiliary Directory 


OFFICERS 
President—Mrs. 0. T. Evans 
1519 S. Walnut, Casper, Wyoming 
Ist Vice President—Mrs. Parm Dickson 
Okanogan, Washington 
2nd Vice President—Mrs. S. M. Ercanbrack 
Provo, Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. R. I. Port 
Sundance, Wyoming 


Auditor—Mrs. Adolf Stieler 
Comfort, Texas 


Historian—Mrs. George Ward 
Shaniko, Oregon 


Corresponding Secretary—-Mrs. Frank Ellis, Jr. 
2715 Hanway Ave., Casper, Wyoming 


tee (or (ene (oe (ne (ne (ok (me (ne (ee (oe (ne (oe (ne (Os 
LEASE send all reports for the auxil- 
iary Section to Mrs. George Erickson, 

Belle Fourche, South Dakota, Press 

Correspondent for the National Auxil- 

jary. 
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Both the Rotarians and Lions were 
reported “out in number” for the occa- 
sions. Members from both groups en- 
joyed lamb at their regular weekly 
luncheons. 

The lamb was furnished for the 
luncheons by the Carbon County Wool 
Growers Auxiliary. Both luncheons 
were served at Adams Restaurant, 
where owner Bill Koontz personally 
prepared the menu. 

Lions and Rotarians were allowed to 
select from three different lamb dishes 


lamb chops, roast leg of lamb and 
lamb fricasse with noodles. 

Following the luncheon, P. E. “Ed” 
Daley, veteran Carbon County sheep- 
man and secretary of the Carbon Coun- 
ty Wool Growers Association, presented 
a brief talk on lamb and mutton. He 
also showed an illustrated chart de- 
picting the various cuts and uses of 
lamb. 

These programs are part of a number 
currently planned in Wyoming in an 
effort to increase the popularity and 
use of lamb within the State. 


Utah Auxiliary Selects ‘Miss Wool’ 


DORIS PRICE 
Utah ‘Miss Wool’ 


ORIS Price, a pert and vivacious 

sophomore education major at the 
University of Utah, was crowned Miss 
Wool of Utah on May 16 at Salt Lake 
City. 

Miss Price is the first winner of a 
State-wide Miss Wool contest conducted 
in Utah. The event was sponsored by 
the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary. 

The new Utah Miss Wool was chosen 
by the five contest judges from a field 
of nine contestants. She is now eligible 
to compete in the National Miss Wool 
contest which will be conducted at San 
Angelo, Texas, from August 21 to 28. 

The runner-up, named alternate in 
the Utah contest, was Jackie Winterose, 
a University of Utah senior from Cedar 
City, Utah. 
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Meat Board Cooking 
School Received Well 


HOUSANDS of Salt Lake City house- 

wives jammed a local theater each 
morning from May 19 through May 22, 
for the annual cooking school presented 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in cooperation with local news- 
papers and merchants. 


Two meat board home economists, 
Miss Layneigha Chapman and Miss 
Janice Prager, conducted the 1959 edi- 
tion of the school in Salt Lake City, 
which instructed housewives on how to 
prepare “Foods With a Flare.” The 
cooking school, as always, featured a 
number of tasty lamb dishes, as well 
as other taste-tempting dishes prepared 
with veal, beef and pork. 

A number of lavish door prizes were 
also awarded to several fortunate 
homemakers during the four-day ses- 
sion at Salt Lake City. The prizes were 
donated by local merchants. 

The Salt Lake school was one of 69 
conducted by the NLS&MB during the 
current season, which began last Sep- 
tember and continued through May. 
The current number of schools con- 
ducted by the board is 14 higher than 
those conducted during 1957-58. 


An Apology In Order— 
For May Issue Errors 


WO mistakes in the May issue of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER have 
been called to our attention. 

In an article titled “McGregor Tells 
Sheepmen of Vast New Zealand Sheep 
Industry at 94th Annual NWGA Con- 
vention,” on page 24, Mr. McGregor 
was quoted as reporting at the conven- 
tion that “New Zealand produces about 
five million pounds of wool each year.” 
Actually, New Zealand produces about 
500 million pounds of wool annually. 


The second error was in an article 
on page 19 of the May issue, headlined 
“Two More Hearings Held on Wilder- 
ness Bill; Measure Rumored Ready for 
Committee Vote.” in this article, the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER reported 
that no sheepmen made a presentation 
at the Seattle hearing on the Wilder- 
ness Bill. This is incorrect; the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association filed 
a statement with the committee during 
the hearing, but did not present oral 
testimony. 
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Range County 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 


for the week ending May 18, 1959. 


PASTURES 


Grass development in the northern 
Interior region has been retarded by 
cool temperatures and limited moisture 
supplies. Hoped for, prospect-boosting 
precipitation in the drier portions failed 
to materialize. In the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coastal regions precipitation 
varied from substantial amounts in the 
northern portion to none from the 
southern half of California into Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. Range and pas- 
ture conditions in the southern and 
central portions of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coastal regions are spotty, 
but generally only fair to poor. Grasses 
in the southwestern Great Plains have 
responded favorably to recent moisture. 
Elsewhere over the Nation grasses are 
providing near normal amounts of feed. 

Livestock continue in good condition, 
maintained by supplemental feeding 
where necessary in the drier areas of 
the Nation. In the southern Rocky 
Mountain region movement of livestock 
to higher ranges has been gaining mo- 
mentum. Newborn livestock continue 
to fare well and sheep shearing con- 
tinues unabated. 


CALIFORNIA 


Knightsen, Contra Costa County 
May 11, 1959 


My lambing has been completed. I 
had good lambing results this year 
with a 100 percent crop. Due to an out- 
break of vibriosis last year, my lamb 
crop was only 50 percent. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 50 cents per head. Under this 
arrangement, I furnish one man to do 
the tying. 

Weather conditions on the range have 
been good, but feed is not as good as 
last year. I run my sheep on irrigated 
pastures. 

There have been some lambs con- 
tracted in our area. Fat lambs have 
been bringing $21 per hundredweight; 
fine-wooled ewe lambs have been mov- 
ing at $22.50 per hundredweight, shorn. 


—Phil Burroughs 


Fallon, Marin County 
May 11, 1959 


Our spring ranges have produced 
short but good feed this year despite 
the fact weather conditions since May 
1 have been dry. Weather conditions 
compared to last May are also quite 
dry. 

With our lambing completed, we show 
about the same number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes as we had last year. 

There has been some contracting of 
fat lambs in our area at 21 cents a 
pound. Lambs were weighed on the 
ranch and sold with a three percent 
shrink. 

The current contract shearing rate is 
47 cents plus board. Without board, 
shearers are being paid 53 cents. This 
includes shearing and tying. 

Recent wool transactions in our area 
show 51 cents is being paid for a full 
year’s growth, 46 cents for 8 months’ 
growth and 38 cents for lamb’s wool. 

—Dave Burbank 


Zenia, Trinity County 
May 9, 1959 


Shearers this year are being paid 51 
cents with board. 

Feed on our spring range is far be- 
low average due to extreme dryness 
in April. Since May 1, weather condi- 
tions have been good. The prospect for 
feed on our upper ranges is very good. 

Our lambing is concluded; the per- 
centage averaged about the same as 
last year. 

—Andrew and Ralph Burgess 


COLORADO 


Salida, Chaffee County 
May 16, 1959 


Feed on our spring ranges is slow in 
starting this year. Since May 1, weather 
conditions have been dry. Because of 
the lack of storms this spring, we have 
less feed than we have had in the pre- 
vious year or two. 

During the summer we run our sheep 
on pastures. Feed prospects there are 
about normal. 

With lambing ended, our percentage 
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of lambs saved came out about the same 
as last year. 

The contract rate for shearing is 30 
cents per head if fleeces are not tagged. 
When fleeces are full of tags, the rate 
is 35 cents. This price also includes 
one meal. We furnish all extra help. 

Several wool transactions have been 
made in our area. Around April 15, 
some 1,000 fleeces of mostly three- 
eighths blood staple wool sold at 43 
cents. This wool was 12 months’ 
growth. Other sales were reported May 
1 at 45 cents also for three-eighths 
staple. —Cecil W. Kaess 


Walsenburg, Huerfano County 
May 20, 1959 

Good weather and feed conditions 
have prevailed on the spring range in 
this area this year. These conditions 
are much better than those the pre- 
vious year or two. 

Our sheep do not go to summer range ; 
we keep them on home pastures the year 
around. Feed is very good on our pas- 
tures. 

We have had many lambs born dead 
and do not, as yet, know what caused 
the deaths. The number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes is considerably less 
than last year. We had less than 50 
lambs from 280 ewes. 

Growers in this section have been 
paid 42 cents for their wool, which con- 
sists primarily of one-half blood and 
fine. —Elmer Kenner 


Norwood, San Miguel County 
May 10, 1959 

There have been a number of wool 
clips sold in our area since May 1. The 
price ranged between 40 and 43 cents. 
Our shearers were contracted for 38 
cents. This included shearing, tying and 
tromping. All men board themselves. 

Yearling fine-wooled ewes have sold 
in our area recently at $30. Whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes have sold at 
$27.50. 

With our lambing concluded, the per- 
centage of lambs saved is above average 
compared with last year. 

Our spring range is dry. Weather 
compared with the last year or two is 
drier and less feed is present. 

Our sheep will go on summer range 
between May 20 and June 1. I antici- 
pate the feed will be only fair on the 
summer range. —Floyd Kinion 


IDAHO 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
May 14, 1959 

Grass on the desert seems to be much 
better than last year. Since May 1, the 
weather has been dry and windy, but 
compared with May a year or two ago, 
grass is better. We have had a few good 
showers, however. 

I do not run my sheep on summer 
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range. Instead, I run them on irrigated 
pastures. I put them to pasture April 
15; pasture grass had a very good start 
due to an early spring and is still doing 
very well. 

With lambing completed, our per- 
centage is relatively the same as last 
year. 

A few sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported in this area. Both fine- 
wooled and crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold at $30 per head. 

The current rate for shearing is 55 
cents per head wtih one meal included. 
The contract provides for shearing 
only. 

The Aberdeen Wool Pool sold its wool 
at 43.74 cents. This wool sold on both 
a tagged and untagged basis. Untagged 
wool brought two cents a pound less. 

—Robert Underwood 


Dubois, Clark County 
May 10, 1959 


Recent wool transactions in this area 
have been reported at 38 to 50 cents. 
Most of these wools were one-half, 
three-eighths and one-quarter blood. 
These are the most common grades in 
our ares. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is approximately 51 cents. This 
includes tying and bagging the wool. 

Our lambing has been completed; we 
have about 20 percent more lambs than 
last year. 

Our sheep go to summer range July 
1. Feed there should be good if the 
weather turns warm. 

We have had quite a few cold nights 
since May 1. Feed on our spring range 
is only fair this year. In comparing 
feed and weather conditions with those 
of the previous two years, they are both 
about two weeks behind schedule. 

—C. A. Wagoner 


Hagerman, Gooding County 
May 10, 1959 


Feed conditions on our spring range 
are very good this year. Weather con- 
ditions are also satisfactory with an 
ample supply of moisture. We have had 
some good rains since May 1 and cur- 
rent feed conditions are above average 
compared to the last couple of years. 
Our sheep will go to summer range 
May 25. Feed prospects there are also 
good. 

Lambing has ended. Our 1959 crop 
is about the same as that of last year. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 57 cents. This includes all labor. 
All of the wool in our area has been 
sold at 40 cents. —Roy Vader 


Murtaugh, Twin Falls County 
May 8, 1959 


The current contract shearing rate 
is 57 cents without board. This includes 
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all labor. Practically all the wool in 

this area was sold before April 1. 
After completing our lambing, the 

percentage of lambs averaged about 
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we have less hay reserves, more new 
grass, more moisture and cooler tem- 
peratures. 

Our sheep will be put on summer 
range around May 15. It appears feed 
there will be in good condition. 

Our lambing is completed. Our lamb- 
ing percentage was about 150 percent 
this year as compared with 130 percent 
last year. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 45 cents. This includes tying, 
sacking. 

Our local wool pool sold at 48 cents. 
There have been rumors of recent sales 
at prices as high as 55 cents. 

—Kenneth A. Coulter 


Havre, Hill County 
May 11, 1959 

Our local wool pool sold at 495% cents. 
Although I do not know the number of 
fleeces, I do know this wool was un- 
graded. The current contract rate for 
shearing is 50 cents per head with 
board. 

Feed conditions on our spring range 
are fair. The weather has been windy 
and cold since May 1. In general, feed 
and weather conditions are about the 
same as they have been in the previous 
two years. 

My sheep will summer on home pas- 
ture. I anticipate the feed will be good. 

—Arthur Cox 
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Shepherd, Yellowstone County 
May 11, 1959 


The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 43 cents. This price includes 
shearing and tying. Crews that handle 
only shearing are being paid 35 cents 
with board. 

A local pool in this area sold their 
wool for approximately 54 cents. The 
price has been steadily going up since 
April 1. 

Our lambing is over and the lambing 
percentage compared with last year is 
a little better, but still not too good. 

The feed on our spring range has 
been slow. The weather conditions 
since May 1 have been pretty good. In 
general, I think both feed and weather 
conditions have improved over the last 
year or two. Feed is much better than 
last year. 

We put our sheep on summer range 
around May 1. Feed is good on this 
range. 

—Charles Cossit 


NEW MEXICO 


Tierra Amarilla, Rio Arriba County 
May 138, 1959 


Good feed and weather conditions 
have prevailed on our spring ranges 
since May 1. In general, these condi- 
tions are much better than in the past 
year or two. 

Our sheep will summer on the forest 
starting July 1. We anticipate the feed 
there will be good. 

Our lambing is completed. All of the 
farm flocks are doing much better this 
year. The lambing percentage averaged 
out at about 100 percent. 


—Carlos Manzanares 


OREGON 


Coquille, Coos County 
May 18, 1959 


There have, to date, been no recent 
wool transactions in this area. Dealers 
are offering 49 cents per pound at pres- 
ent. Local wool is mostly one-quarter 
blood and very light shrinking. 

There is no contract shearing in this 
area. Shearers are being paid 40 cents 
per head with and without board. 

There have been very few sales of 
yearling ewes here. Those that have 
been sold were sold in small lots. White- 
faced crossbred yearling ewes have sold 
at $14 to $18 per head. 

With our lambing completed, our per- 
centage compared with last year is 
better, although we had many late 
lambs. 

As our flocks are all farm flocks, they 
will not go on summer ranges. Feed on 
our spring range is good. We have had 
wet, warm weather since the first of 
May. The feed and weather conditions 
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are about the same compared with May 
in the previous year or two. 
—Hollis Mast 


Andrews, Harney County 
May 20, 1959 


Fair feed conditions are prevalent on 
our spring range. The weather has 
improved somewhat since May 1. In gen- 
eral, weather and feed conditions are 
about the same as they have been dur- 
ing the previous year or two. 

Our sheep will go on summer range 
June 15. Feed there is adequate. 

Although we had no serious spring 
losses, we found the coyotes and bob- 
cats to be of some trouble. 

Our lambing percentage compared to 
last year is average on shed lambing, 
but down on range lambing. 

Our shearers are being paid 50 cents 
per head. This includes sacking the 
wool. Some clips in our area have been 
sold from 42 to 50 cents. I have not sold 
my clip yet. 

—Warren McLean 


Monmouth, Polk County 
May 8, 1959 


Good feed and weather conditions 
have prevailed on our spring range. 
In general, we have had much better 
weather than we have had during the 
past two years. Last year it was very 
dry. 

We were unfortunate in lambing this 
year. The number of lambs saved was 
less than in 1968. 

The contract rate for shearing is 50 
cents per head. This includes only 
shearing. Shearers board themselves. 

Recent wool transactions in our area 
have been reported at 47 to 49 cents a 


pound. 
—Kenneth McCrae 


Freewater, Umatilla County 
May 16, 1959 


Pendleton Woolen Mills have bought 
some fine wool in this area at 42 cents. 
Other grades were purchased at all the 
way down to 32 cents. This wool came 

trictly from farm flocks. Some cooper- 
atives are offering to advance 41 cents 
for a year’s growth. Shearers in this 
area are being paid 50 cents with board. 

There have been some fat lambs sold 
in our section at $22. Feeder lambs 
have been selling at $17 to $18. 

Our lambing is completed. The per- 
centage is much better than in the past. 
In 1958 we averaged about 130 percent. 
This year we had 160 percent. 

The feed on our spring range is late. 
We need warm weather. Weather con- 
ditions since May 1 have been fair to 
good. Although the feed is late this 
year, it seems to be better than last 
year. Due to a short snowfall this year, 
our summer ranges will be dry. 
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There are very few range flocks left 
in this immediate vicinity. As a rule, 
most are farm flocks. 

—Harold McConnell 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Newell, Butte County 
May 8, 1959 


I only know of a few recent sales of 
yearling ewes in this area. However, 
I do not know at what prices these 
ewes were sold. 

Feed on our spring range this year 
is only fair. Since May 1, weather con- 
ditions on the range have been good. 
Weather and feed conditions in general 
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are about the same as they have been 
in the past year or two. 
I do not have a summer range, but 
keep the sheep on home pastures. 
Lambing is completed in this area. 
The average number of lambs saved is 
not as good as it has been in the past 


in several cases. 
—R. D. Long 


UTAH 


Payson, Utah County 
May 11, 1959 


I have only five ewes, which I run 
mainly to keep the weeds and grass 
down. 

Out of these five ewes, two of them 
dropped three lambs each. However, I 
managed to save only four out of my 
nine lambs. I do not know the reason 


for the heavy losses. 
—D. P. Morgan 


WASHINGTON 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 
May 9, 1959 


We have only about one-half the 
amount of feed we should have on our 
spring ranges. Needless-to-say, feed 
conditions are poor. Since May 1, we 
have had cold, dry weather. Last year 
it was hot and dry. 

Our sheep will go on summer range 
about July 10 to 15. The chances of 
having good feed on our summer range 
are still unpredictable. 

Our lambing is completed. We have 
had about the same lambing percentage 
as in 1958. 

There have been a few recent sales 
of yearling ewes reported. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have sold at $25, cross- 
bred yearling ewes at $28. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 50 cents. This includes shearing, 
tromping and tying. Shearers are given 
board. 

There have been recent wool trans- 
actions in our area from 37 to 42 cents. 
The 42 cents figure is being paid for 
wool grading fine and one-half blood. 

—Kenneth Mott 


WYOMING 


Colony, Crock County 
May 17, 1959 


A considerable amount of wool in this 
area has been sold on the sheep’s back. 
Most of the balance was sold as soon 
as it was delivered to warehouses. 
Prices since April 1 range from 45 to 55 
cents. 

With board, shearers are being paid 
38 cents in the bag. Without board, 
shearers receive 40 cents in the bag. 

We have had some offers in our area 
for mixed lambs at 18 cents, but I do 
not know of any sales. Some yearling 
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ewes have sold through sale rings. 
Whitefaced yearling ewes are bringing 
in 22 to 24 cents per pound. 

Our spring range feed is about nor- 
mal and weather conditions have been 
good. In comparison with a year or two 
ago, feed conditions are about the same, 
but the weather is cooler. 

We put our sheep on summer range 
June 1. Feed on this range could come 
along if we get some much needed rain. 

Our lambing turned out about the 
same as last year. 

—James Newland 


Hulett, Crook County 
May 13, 1959 


There have been some recent wool 
transactions in our area. Several clips 
of around 8,000 pounds sold at 52 to 
55 cents. Most of these clips graded 
one-half to three-eighths blood. 

Our lambing is completed. Compar- 
ing the number of lambs saved this year 
with those of last year, we are 24 lambs 
per 100 ewes shorter. Vibriosis has 
caused this serious reduction. 

The feed on our spring ranges is 
good, although weather conditions have 
been dry since May 1. We are very much 
in need of rain. It is not as dry here 
this year as it was last May. 

Our sheep will go on summer range 
June 1. The range is good where there 
is old grass. 

—W. S. Nuckolls & Son 


Banner, Sheridan County 
May 12, 1959 


The feed condition on our spring 
range is good. We have had some mois- 
ture and cool weather since May 1. We 
had dry, hot weather last year. 

Our sheep went on summer range 
May 1. Feed is good there. 

Lambing is completed. We were able 
to save 65 out of 69 lambs. We run only 
50 ewes—all registered Columbias. 

The current shearing rate is 45 cents 
per head for ewes and 90 cents per 
head for rams. The includes shearing, 
tying and sacking. The shearers receive 
board. 

I sold my wool— 
cents; the grades included _three- 
eighths and one-quarter blood. The 
wool was shorn from 50 ewes, 18 year- 
ling ewes and 22 yearling rams. Other 
wool in this area sold from 32 to 40 
cents. 


975 pounds—for 38 


—Bernice Oliver 


Robertson, Uinta County 
May 10, 1959 


A few crossbred yearling ewes have 
been sold at $32 in our area. 

The feed on our spring range this 
year is short and weather has been cold 
and stormy. In general, feed and 
weather conditions compared with May 


during the previous year or two seem 
to be about the same. 

Our sheep do not go to summer range; 
we put them on pastures. The feed 
there is very good. 

Lambing has ended. We managed to 
save about the same percentage of 
lambs as we did last year. 

Several thousand fleeces in the 
Bridger Valley Wool Pool sold at 46.38 
cents. The tags, crutchings and black 
wool sold separately at approximately 
23 cents. 

The current contract rate for shear- 
ing is 48 cents per head. This price 
includes trompers, shearers, and two 
wranglers. 

—Everett Murray 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
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BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 
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CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
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ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
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BAGLEY, VOYLE 


Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


[ SUFFOLKS . 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY; 3. '€. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idahe 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
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HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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STAR PERFORMERS ARE HEADED FOR 
the 44th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 19-20,1959 — Coliseum - Ogden, Utah 


Sale under management of the National Wool Growers Association 


414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


* 
* 
* 
+ Plan now to attend * Plan now for profits x 
* 
* 
* 
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